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Almost any reading of history will show how often men’s eyes have 
turned toward the lands south. There the legend of a certain dream, 
widely beloved and constantly repeated, is laid; for there, so the 
legend runs, the world is rich and abundant, man’s life is easy and 
free, and plenty is everywhere to be found. In those eyes, far off to 
the north of it, that scene is one of trees among whose leaves hangs 
the golden fruit. There the earth is fabulous, and life is blest. 

It is this, Mr. Ford Madox Ford says in that meaty and wayward 
book of his, Great Trade Route, where it is one of the questions most 
interesting to him, that is the charm of the South. It is the charm 
of any South, he says, of Provence, 

Mussolini’s Italy, most of Spain, particularly of all Portugal, to a little extent of 


the South coast of England. But, as we happen to be in this particular South, 
let it be this Midi that we consider for the time as the South. 


Mr. Ford goes on: 


And indeed it has its claims to be so considered. If you say Provence you 
mean the South of France; if you say the ‘‘South Coast”’ you mean the shores 
of the English Channel. But if you say ‘‘the South” fout court it is ten to one 
that you mean the country of Lee and profusion and Stonewall Jackson and 
irresponsibility and of Washington and the feudal tradition and of Jefferson 
and Monticello and of odd old things turning up and astonishing you in odd old 
places in an unnoticeable temperature, where for most of the time you don’t 
have to think of the weather because peaches grow best in a world where it is 
most usually just at skin heat. 


* Stark Young, whose novel So Red the Rose was among the best sellers, is literary 
editor of the New Republic. 
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This amounts to saying that in the case of our South the fabulous 
regard is only the more concentrated; the rich and easy fable is fully 
realized. In point of truth, however, it is not so simple and single a 
matter as the legend would have it; the South exhibits many ways 
of life. You will discover, if you trouble yourself to know what you 
speak of before you speak, abundance and privation, as the case may 
be, hardship and ease, landowners, tenants, verdure, drought, and so 
forth and so on. The ease and fertility universally ascribed to the 
tropical are here not always to be found. Nor in this South is the 
tropical lassitude possible if men are to exist, though to outsiders 
the surface of life may appear at times so graceful and relaxed. But 
no matter how many forms and varieties of existence there may be, 
the legend puts the accent on one sort only: the society of the land. 
It deals with a landed society, and pictures this society as made up 
of those who live among the rivers of plenty, sweet scents, and a pas- 
sionate splendor of long-dreamt-of release. 

Even to write, as I am doing, a mere sheaf of notes like these, on 
certain instances of criticism from these Northern parts dealing with 
Southern books, I must know thoroughly the point I have just made, 
about the legend stressing the landed society in the South. It will 
provide a key to many things in such criticism. We take, then, the 
false basis as it stands, namely, that there southward all derives 
from the bounteous earth, and that the form of life expressed by the 
author and judged by the critic has been agrarian. 

One of the chief characteristics of this form of life where it does 
actually exist—I mean the agrarian in the fullest sense—is that it 
is apt to be too complete within itself and too contented to feel any 
need or urge to preach to others outside. Saving the world outside 
of it will not appeal so strongly to members of such a society as it 
may to a starved or pressed aggregation of men farther north. That 
Southern society is apt to like its own way of life without hoping to 
push it on others whose ways of living and whose entity, it would be 
both more polite and more comfortable to believe, must suit them 
best and best accord with their desires. 

It is also true that the conceptions underlying such a Southern 
society are apt to be put into living rather than into words, an art of 
life at home rather than thematic aggression abroad. It makes no 
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crusades to impose itself on the outside world. And it is apt not to 
do too much thinking of what notions or opinion that outside world 
holds about it, even such bosh as the notion that its life is all dolce 
far niente and effortless abundance. Or at least it does nothing about 
opinions of itself that are rampant among outsiders. Southerners do 
not readily act on outside advice or fight outside opinion—not so 
long as they are left to their own affairs, not until some invasion 
arises or direct conflict or competition. The result of this is that 
their influence over the outer world may be small, while the lure to 
the foreigner of the golden rewards their circumstance suggests is 
great. It remains an old temptation and a constant danger. Com- 
petition and envy arise. 

At any rate, in our Northern states there came a time historically 
when the attitude toward the South was so strong a mixture of envy 
and ethics, and of the industrial against the agrarian, that nothing 
seemed left to do but to go to war. Slavery was a crime and that 
shameless air of feudal magnificence an affront, or at least were made 
to seem so, what with orators, reformers, novelists, and poets, good or 
bad. The war finished itself, and along with its own course finished 
off a good many other things in the nation and a great many in 
the South. The twelve years of Reconstruction supplied the coup de 
grace. There arose the surprise, despair, and hate that to this day 
are not all extinct in the South; and slowly the reaction to be ex- 
pected, so far as Southern literature went, began to appear. 

That part of Southern life that had been most complete in itself, 
most golden-seeming from a distance, most fortunate, and most en- 
vied, was now the most dreamed of. In literature the tradition of the 
romantic South of the plantation came to reign. “Ole Marse,” 
“Old Miss,” the belles, the gentlemen, were the figures of it; the 
great house and the plantation were the scene. How far people be- 
lieved in the tradition in all its details, how far the pattern was ac- 
cepted, I do not know, what with life following art as well as art fol- 
lowing life. But people did by thousands read books and sing songs 
composed out of that cavalcade of romantic material, and tears were 
shed and royalties earned on this nostalgic, and even Walter Scott, 
basis. The picture met generally with a pleasant-enough acceptance. 
I mean critically. Perhaps it seemed softly Victorian in its romantic 
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sentiments. Perhaps it left the past in a more consoling perspective. 
The past may hit different epochs differently. It may be a red rag 
to the bull of an epoch that is stirred with some forward-looking doc- 
trine or revolutionary movement. To an evasive, overindulged, and 
more or less confused epoch the past is likely to be as welcome and as 
favored as anything else; it makes easy demands and does not com- 
pete with current matters. At any rate, that special Southern ver- 
sion of things literary must have provided something for which a 
need was felt. There were evidently in it a savor and a mystery that 
were difficult to formulate but that to the soul, and to the heart, 
and to the blurred intuition of what the life of man might be were, 
in no small sense, convincing. 

Meanwhile, to be sure, there was that other Southern literary cur- 
rent. It was a tendency and a slant that had begun long before with 
the frontier life. Naturalism in the use of native material, as in Long- 
street and others of that choice, spread and grew until it reached its 
full top with Mark Twain, regarded by many critics of literature as 
by far the greatest and most distinct writer that up to now America 
has produced. American naturalism in its many forms and aspects— 
storytelling, choice of material, and burly-rootedness, and so forth— 
spreads from this on. 

We need not get ourselves into literary history, but cut short by 
saying that the World War came and ended, younger authors ap- 
peared, younger critics lifted their heads, the reading public grew 
larger and larger. Writers from the South about the Southern field 
gradually came forward, and all manner of lights were brought to 
bear upon it, and all manner of critical standards, prejudices, and 
what not swept, or floated, into print. Prizes were bestowed on 
Southern authors. Professors felt obliged to lecture on them; and 
even the Southern public took to reading them. 

The criticism and interpretation applied to Southern books was, 
as was only to be expected of course, the same sort of criticism ap- 
plied everywhere these days. How far this criticism is hit and miss, 
sometimes cultivated, sometimes ignorant, how far it may have any 
authority or be merely impulsive, or individual, or exhibitionistic, 
or largely equalitarian, a democratic clutter, you will have to decide 
for yourself. But some of the things said about the South, or South- 
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ern material, or Southern writers, have had certainly their wild or 
astonishing or comic side and no denying it. 

When I give an account of a few of them, you must not take it to 
be because I am sore or have a chip on my shoulder, for to mine and 
a great deal of other Southern work plenty of criticism has been in- 
deed both generous and perceptive. Nor am I implying that there 
has not been plenty of wise criticism about these Southern matters. 
The point here, rather, is that it might be diverting to stick to one 
variety, I mean the criticism that missed the point through being 
quite off concerning the Southern thing. And the fact remains, of 
course, that what I shall really be about is trying to set up a bit of 
Southern interpretation on my own. 

I remember how one well-known columnist reviewer, wishing to 
dismiss one of my books as mere romantic mush, began his article 
by saying that it reeked with the perfume of camellias. But camellias 
have no perfume. Out of something like five hundred varieties 
there is one, I believe, that has of late been produced which is said 
to have some fragrance, but that is all. 

In my novel So Red the Rose, only two of the ten or twelve main 
characters are copied from people who actually lived. One of these 
follows her original by quoting the classics now and then, or going 
into classical arguments with her husband. Divers critics flouted 
this idea as preposterous when my Mrs. Bedford exhibits the same 
habit, and then proceeded to pick out, for better or for worse, divers 
other traits and doings for which I deserve no credit save that of 
selection. It would serve no purpose to tell them that Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Davis had learning enough fora professor. In the same way mo- 
tives for conduct that were once recognized as valid, or even taken 
as a matter of course, have been regarded by some critics as the ut- 
most sentimentality on my part, whereas any knowledge of first- 
hand sources, the letters, diaries, and literature of the book’s epoch, 
would afford the right perspective on such motives. And a critic of 
considerable influence, an old friend of mine, told me flatly that 
though he thought certain things of mine extremely well done, he 
could not accept their South, the South shown in them. The South 
he accepted is that of what he called the realists, meaning such writ- 
ers as Thomas Wolfe and William Faulkner and Julia Peterkin. I 
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tried several tacks with him. There were, in the first place, I said, 
many Souths. That should be obvious. And did the fact that 
hundreds of letters have come to me from Southern readers saying 
that such-and-such a character or action or locale in my writing 
seemed to be literally taken from their own family memories and 
traditions mean nothing, prove nothing? So far as I could see it did 
not—not for him. 

You have only to go to Natchez, I said to him, or to various 
Louisiana plantations easily reached, to see the very houses I use. 
Rosedown, for instance, a quarter of a mile out of St. Francisville, 
on the Mississippi-Louisiana line, still stands with all the furniture, 
pictures, carpets, silver, and so on that were brought there over a 
hundred years ago—it is the Portobello of So Red the Rose. And 
within five miles of Rosedown there are still to be found the piney- 
woods people on the badland, shiftless and ignorant as ever; and I 
doubt if the Misses Bowman, who have never lived anywhere but at 
Rosedown, have ever spoken with a dozen of these people in their 
lives—each side accepts the old difference between them and lets 
matters go at that. Nevertheless, my critic friend says in so many 
words, he does not accept this South I have written of; the realists’ 
South is the one he believes. 

Would it mean anything to him, I ask, if I told him that William 
Faulkner said to me, when I quoted all this to him, “Lived once? 
Shucks, those people in your book not only once lived, they are liv- 
ing now.” I see it means nothing. Well, then, I say, perhaps spite- 
fully, at least believe me when I tell you not to say Louisiana as if 
it were named for Queen Louise of Prussia. It was named for Louis, 
Louis XV of Paris, France. 

Well, then, Tom Wolfe. Nothing could be farther from any in- 
telligent estimate of Thomas Wolfe than to set his writing down as 
mere realism. No writing in America today is so like certain Russian 
novels in intensity and feeling as his is. His style is sometimes mag- 
nificent, sometimes highly emotional, sometimes sentimental, some- 
times badly overwritten, and nobody knows this better than he 
does. He deals, obviously, with literal situations as often as not, and 
puts in divers speeches and words that would once have raised 
people’s hair; but no novelist we have can be more lyric than he, 
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more arranged for the effect, or is apt to be more indebted to other 
sources—he has been an ardent and richly imitative student of 
literature. And to pigeonhole William Faulkner as a realist is to miss 
the larger part of his quality; but we will come to that presently. 

There is Erskine Caldwell. To see what some of his reviewers say 
you would think his entire talent consisted of showing what the poor 
whites and redbank people are like in the South, and that realism 
straight and unbroken is what he can and does command and create. 
Nothing could be looser as literary evaluation. You have only to 
take one of the novels and one very brief story to see as much. In 
God’s Little Acre the effects range from simple actuality, set down 
with both talent and frankness, to what might almost be called 
rhapsodies: some of the passages resemble the language medium 
that John Synge sought, and some of the tones established are those 
of the traditional threnody. Its chief limitation, in fact, is its failure 
to maintain a unified tone. In the story of the Cotton Tail, Mr. 
Caldwell exhibits a skill and a simple drawing that are phenomenal, 
and the impression is one of great tenderness and fine simplicity— 
very beautiful and elusive art, indeed. Alas, if that be true of it, this 
story will go hard with some of his critics; it has nothing for them 
to patter about, no tenant farmer wrongs, no black ignorance, sex 
and total depravity. 

In a leading weekly for the intelligentsia, whatever that is, the 
reviewer editor began his article on Miss Mitchell’s Gone with the 
Wind by saying that all the familiar trappings of the Southern 
romantic novel were here: the mansion with the white columns, the 
old master, the belle with a sixteen-inch waist, the magnolia blos- 
soms, and negroes singing, and so on. As a matter of fact, a part of 
the author’s originality lies in her choice of the region for the novel’s 
central family. It is not the usual plantation country at all, but a 
rather recently developed and not too splendid section of Georgia. 
The old master is an Irishman. Magnolias are merely mentioned, as 
is the singing, I believe, in passing. And it is explicitly said that 
the house is not on the Palladian model, columns, and so forth, 
familiar to the plantation South, but is a rambling structure, begun, 
added to, etc., etc. Draw your own conclusions as to such criticism. 
In this case I wish I could think it at least well meant. 
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Talking with Lewis Mumford once about his book on the Ameri- 
can scene, The Golden Day, I asked him why it was that all his 
pioneer pictures showed people making their way across wild coun- 
try and arriving with nothing much but a shirt-tail, a frying pan, 
and a Bible—his manner is so engaging that you want to make what 
you say not too boring. I cited for him those places, such, for in- 
stance, as Natchez or the Golden Isles of Georgia, where men came 
pioneering with their families, bringing sometimes entire houses of 
furniture and possessions, and even chartering or buying ships for 
the purpose. These pioneers arrived with what was virtually a trans- 
planted origin, as it were, at their disposal, pianos, carriages, paint- 
ings, books, family silver, what not. Yes, he replied, but he did not 
know much about that phase. You can scarcely ask an author to put 
anything in his book that he knows nothing of, can you, even when 
the book to be complete requires it? But what of a piece of writing 
that tries to re-create such times and places; is it to be judged by 
The Golden Day pioneerology? 

With regard to this general Southern matter I must already have 
said enough, but a single example added can do no harm. On a spring 
night, in front of the theater last year, one of the most admired and 
seriously taken critics in New York came up to me, and, shaking 
hands, said that he had heard I was an old friend of Faulkner’s, from 
the same town, indeed, and what of this town where Faulkner 
lived, he wanted to ask me. They said he lived in a shanty, and that 
when one of his babies had died because there was not enough money 
left to get a doctor, he buried the little body in his front yard. What 
a town that must be, those degenerate natives in the country! I 
scarcely took that up about the burial, but Bill Faulkner, I said, I 
had known forever. He lives across a peach orchard from our old 
home; his house is one I always wanted, called in my time the Bailey 
Place, and is a square house with white columns and a row of cedars, 
irises growing underneath them—or so it was once. When I was a 
little boy, I said, I had known one of Bill’s grandmothers, a talented 
and cultivated little lady, and his grandfather, a very handsome old 
gentleman in the Daniel Webster style, and had seen on tables, when 
I was around five or six, his great-grandfather’s novel, The White 
Rose of Memphis. 
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Whatever Bill Faulkner may or may not have done in New York 
to further these silly legends is not my point; I know less about that. 
But I know that to set his production down as realism, a version of a 
degenerate and tittilant region of Southern decay, is the best possible 
way to miss the whole point of his talent. From certain decayed 
originals, if you like, he has developed his fictional outlines of char- 
acter. But the achievement is not so much a matter of actuality as 
it is the evolution of a kind of Gothic creation, a fabric of persons 
and motifs that can, when at their best, take a distinguished place 
among the poetic inventions of English fiction. He manifests also a 
sense of words, of the word, the poet’s instinct and concern for words, 
quite different from that of the epigrammatist or the smart Alex. 
The talent of Bill Faulkner is at bottom poetic, highly imaginative; 
and not to know that is to get his whole work into a distorted scale. 

This general phase I have been touching on of the judgments and 
opinions about Southern literary matters can be, as we have seen, 
sometimes hilarious, sometimes absurd, or disconcerting. It might 
seem strange that there could be so many openings for going wrong, 
as if the matters concerned belonged to some foreign region instead 
of being, as they are, so very much a part of our country. Some of 
these mishaps come from ignorance, some from prejudice, some be- 
cause the reviewer has a theory or cause he is determined to follow 
or promote regardless, some because of our system by which not 
rarely a man is asked to read and review a book a day. There are 
times when you feel that to know anything about what you are 
writing of is a real disadvantage; opinions and statements based on 
little may give the reviewer all the more air of creativeness and per- 
sonality. And there is always with us the depressing fact that as a 
reading public we want opinions willy-nilly, and will consume pages 
of them so long as they are downright and spread thin and lively. 

As for Southern judgments there is a useful hint I may end with. 
Nothing will be lost by remembering that for races living under it 
the sun, though it promotes the general passions, does nevertheless 
breed individualism, wilful, passionate, and not to be too readily 
classified and labeled. 


CHILD WELFARE AND THE CINEMA’ 


EDGAR DALE? 


If we were to set up one single goal for our work in child welfare 
we should say that we were trying to develop the characters and per- 
sonalities of children. I think you would also agree that the proper 
equipment for children to meet the problems of life would consist at 
least of the following: first, correct information about the world in 
which we live, its geography, its history, the characteristics of its 
varied peoples, etc.; second, attitudes are important goals in child 
welfare. We want intelligent obedience from our children, a feeling 
of kindliness for other peoples and races, an unfavorable attitude 
toward war as a means of solving international problems, etc.; third, 
closely allied with the development of the proper attitudes is the 
development of a wholesome emotional life. As parents we guard our 
children against unwholesome emotions, avoid giving them emo- 
tional experiences which are too mature for them, and realize the 
damaging effects of fright and terror in the experience of children; 
and fourth, we safeguard our children’s health, we try to give them 
an excellent diet, and see that their sleep is undisturbed and of 
sufficient length. 

I have given this preface because I want you to see the cinema as 
an integral part of such an educational process. The specific part 
that it plays in such a process is difficult to analyze out of the entire 
complex of experience. There is a danger that we may claim too 
much for the effect of the cinema. But there is a greater danger 
at the present time that we shall claim too little as the share of 
the cinema in this process of educating children (using education 
in the broader sense of the term). Therefore, such questions as 


* Speech given before the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland, April 30, 1936. 

2 Ph.D., University of Chicago. Dr. Dale is associate professor of education at Ohio 
State University and research assistant in the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
Ohio State University. He is author of How To Appreciate Motion Pictures and The 
Content of Motion Pictures. 
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“Would children be better off without the cinema than they are 
with it?” while they may be proper questions for discussion at these 
delightful dinners which you have given your delegates and repre- 
sentatives, are futile in our more serious discussions. The cinema is 
here to stay. Our job is to turn its tremendous power into the proper 
channels. 

When I say tremendous power I am not expressing a personal 
opinion. Instead I am stating the conclusions as arrived at by a 
group of investigators in the United States, covering a period of three 
years and an expenditure of more than $200,000 given by the Payne 
Fund of New York City. What did this survey reveal? First, Dr. 
George Stoddard, head of the Child Welfare Station of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa discovered that children absorb and remember a strik- 
ingly large proportion of the information presented in motion pic- 
tures. This was discovered by testing children on their general his- 
torical and geographical information before they attended a film, 
testing them after they had seen the film, and testing them again as 
long as three months afterwards. Adults also saw the same films and 
took similar tests. More than three thousand children and adults 
participated in viewing these films and taking the tests. What did 
Dr. Stoddard discover? Roughly speaking the conclusions may be 
stated as follows: Eight-year-old children got about three of the five 
facts that the adults got; twelve-year-old children got three of the 
four facts that the adult got; and the sixteen-year-old got nine of the 
ten facts that the adult got. 

A second important conclusion of Dr. Stoddard’s study showed 
that children of all ages tend to accept as true what they see at the 
cinema. Further, sometimes the correct information which children 
possessed before they went to the cinema was displaced by the in- 
correct historical or geographical information which was presented 
in the cinema. It is reasonable to conclude, then, that our gangster 
films have undoubtedly given the world an incorrect notion of the 
amount and nature of crime in America. Indeed, a Japanese visitor 
to the Olympic Games in the United States told me that his delega- 
tion hesitated to leave their hotel in Chicago at nighttime because 
they thought that they would be held up or meet gangsters. When I 
told the fifteen-year-old cabin boy on the Aquitania that I had lived 
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in Chicago for four years and had never seen a holdup he was 
amazed. Indeed, I have asked American high-school boys and girls 
throughout the whole breadth of our land whether they could de- 
scribe a gangster. They give the cinema and newspaper description. 
Indeed only one boy had ever seen a gangster, and it is of no particu- 
lar significance that he was the son of a United States senator. 

You may be interested in another story in this same connection. 
Helen Hayes, the actress, is currently playing in Victoria Regina in 
New York City. Disraeli is a character in the play. When he walks 
on the stage for the first time, the audience is visibly disturbed. And 
why? Because he does not resemble George Arliss. 

Dr. Thurstone, psychologist at the University of Chicago, and one 
time head of the American Psychological Association, carried out an 
investigation to discover the effect of the cinema on the attitudes of 
children and youth. He answered this important question: Does 
the cinema significantly change attitudes toward foreign races, 
toward criminals, toward war and peace? His research procedures 
resembled closely those of Dr. Stoddard. More than four thousand 
children were tested on their attitudes before and after they went to 
the cinema and retested as long as a year and a half afterward. What 
were the results? 

The outstanding contribution of the study is the establishment of 
the fact that the attitude of children toward a social value can be 
measurably changed by one exposure to a film. For example, the 
cinema, Four Sons made these boys and girls more friendly toward 
the German people. Sons of the Gods made them more friendly to the 
Chinese. Welcome Danger made them more unfriendly to Chinese. 
All Quiet on the Western Front shifted the attitude toward war. Dr. 
Thurstone also discovered that certain pictures shown singly did not 
have a measurable effect on the children, but that the consequent 
showing of similar pictures did tend to make the attitude change 
measurably. 

Finally, these shifts in attitude are relatively permanent as indi- 
cated by retests, some of which occurred a year and a half later. The 
effect of films on attitudes on the type tested by Dr. Thurstone does 
not quickly wear off. It does not go in one eye and out the other. 

May [illustrate the possible effect of motion pictures on attitudes 
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toward other races and nationalities. One of the investigations 

which I carried on at Ohio State University was a study of the sub- 

ject matter of motion pictures. I shall give you only one small phase 

of this investigation, namely the portrayal of foreign peoples. Out of 

a total of 102 characters of foreign or colored extraction, approxi- 

mately 50 per cent were presented as humorous characters. Here are 

some descriptions: 

Eustace, an English Lord, is monocled, silly, and simpering 

AuNT PRUNELLA, an English aristocrat, is shown as snobbish and fortune 
hunting 

THE DucuEss, a large woman, is shown very much overdressed, and speaks in 
a bored and brusque voice 

Srx SWEDES were shown, five as humorous, one as unattractive, none as at- 
tractive; one description will suffice 

OLE OLSON, a steamship officer, is shown as slow of comprehension, gullible, 
and somewhat shy 

THE FRENCHMAN is also shown as a humorous character, often as small with a 
little black mustache, well dressed, and a simpering dandy, who walks with 
mincing steps 


I want to correct a misapprehension which some people have 
about the punishment of the criminal in the movies. I find it in some 
of your League reports. It is the notion that the criminal is always 
punished in the movies. My study of the subject matter of movies 
shows that this is not so. Of sixty-two criminals in forty movies 
selected at random, 25 per cent were not punished at all for their 
crime. Thirteen per cent additional were arrested but were either 
released or escaped. I shouldn’t insist that every movie criminal be 
portrayed as being punished. I do insist, however, that we keep the 
record straight. Indeed, on the boat coming over I saw a film pro- 
duced in Great Britain which showed the operation of a group of 
automobile robbers titled, I believe, The First Offense. The boy and 
girl who stole the automobiles are shown at the end of the film as 
blandly taking the boat for America. The moral of this film doubt- 
less is: Steal automobiles and win a nice trip to America. One also 
commonly sees the statement: “Why we played at being pirates 
when we were children and nothing came of that.’’ Speaking a bit 
facetiously, I can’t be so certain that this is a true statement. I have 
often wondered just what kinds of games Stavisky and Samuel In- 
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sull played in their youth. And certainly some persons believe that 
we have not yet entirely eliminated a certain kind of piracy from 
international affairs. Speaking more seriously, I should say that as 
the imitative play more closely resembles possible current behavior 
for those who participate in it, the greater becomes the danger. The 
point is easily labored, however. 

Pictures must be produced specifically for children. Films today 
are produced for adults and fit children only by chance. The dele- 
gate of the United Kingdom expressed his opinion as follows: “In- 
deed, in choosing a programme for a children’s performance, it is not, 
as would be expected, a matter of selecting the most suitable of a 
wide range of children’s films but the least unsuitable of the films 
produced for adults.” Out of 336 films produced in the United 
States last year, only 30 of them, or about 8.7 per cent, were judged 
as good for children. A percentage of 21.7 was judged fair or doubt- 
ful, but almost 70 per cent was considered poor. If the American 
producers would make these 30 good films available to what we call 
nontheatrical exhibition, part of our problem would be solved. 
Better still would be the printing of these films on what in Europe 
is referred to as substandard size, and what we call 16 mm. But 
the producers of these films have shown slight interest in so do- 
ing. This is partly because many of them are also commercially 
interested in the theaters which exhibit these films or because other 
exhibitors who rent these films would object to what they would 
consider unfair competition. 

At least one thousand schools in the United States are equipped 
to show talking motion pictures. As yet this market is small com- 
pared to the market furnished by the fourteen thousand theaters in 
the United States. However, I am convinced that the number of 
projectors capable of showing talking films will double in the next 
year and a half. You may know that a number of the steamship lines 
are utilizing the substandard film projectors, and it is reported that 
American railroad systems plan to inaugurate these showings in 
their pullmans, as has already been reported from England. If this 
movement develops, then the producer of films will tend to fall into 
the same role as the publisher of books. The book publisher prints 
a great variety of books for a great variety of markets. He sells to 
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anyone. Further, there are expensive editions and later editions at 
greatly reduced cost. Similarly we might expect that rentals of 
current films would be much higher than rentals of films that had 
had a theatrical exhibition. One of the difficulties faced by the pro- 
ducers of films is the shortness of the run of their films. After about 
six months, the film is almost never heard of again. Obviously this is 
a very expensive way of doing business since all the costs must be 
amortized in a short period of time. It is my feeling then that the 
nontheatrical market for films will offer increasingly greater eco- 
nomic opportunities for the producers of films. This still does not 
settle the specific problem of the production of films specifically for 
children. As the nontheatrical market develops, however, I believe 
that production will also develop specifically for this field. 

There is another possibility that needs careful exploration. I refer 
to production of films by government subsidy or entirely at govern- 
ment expense. Russia, of course, has gone the whole way in this re- 
spect. Other governments, however, have also produced their own 
films. We in the United States, through our Department of Agricul- 
ture, our National Park Service, and our Bureau of Mines, have 
produced films. These are what you would call documentary or 
realistic films in Europe. They were made not for children but for 
adults. But if governments can produce films teaching farmers how 
to raise better hogs, it requires no great stretch of the imagination to 
infer that they might soon subsidize films which would insure better 
child growth. Just as we shall undoubtedly produce scores of films 
about life and manners in America, so we must also assume that the 
same thing will be done in other countries. One of the best teaching 
films that I have seen was produced by John Grierson for the Gener- 
al Post Office Film Unit and is called Weather Forecasting. A num- 
ber of others have been produced in this series. 

“And where will the money come from for this scheme?”’ is the 
query. From the same source from which we in America and you in 
Europe get the huge sums of money for rearmament—from the toil 
and labor of the common people. And yet the sum of money need 
not be large. Let us suppose for the moment that the fifteen or 
twenty countries represented at this conference were to produce only 
three films a year—films which picturized the very best in your chil- 
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dren’s literature. The cost would not be great, and we would shortly 
have built up a vast children’s library of the world’s most popular 
books for children. These films would be taken in the locale where 
the books were written. They would be authentic. There is, you 
know, only one international language—the picture. Add motion to 
that picture and you have the cinema. Through the picturizing of 
great children’s literature, through the development of documentary 
films which were clear to children, and through the exchange of these 
films in an international film library, we could go far to supply that 
common denominator of understanding which is so lacking in the 
world today. 

There is one procedure in reference to the cinema problem which 
has, I believe, excellent therapeutic value and which we have carried 
on successfully in the United States. I refer to the teaching of mo- 
tion picture discrimination in the high school. Let us assume that 
our typical youth is attending fifty films a year. This is about one- 
seventh of the total production of films by the major American com- 
panies. Each youth, then, roughly speaking, has an opportunity to 
reject six-sevenths of the pictures and select the one-seventh that he 
likes best. This work in motion picture discrimination is introduced 
informally in the classes in literature. Critical reviews of motion 
pictures are brought to class and discussed. The teacher does not 
attempt to tell the young people the movies they ought to attend. 
Instead she guides them, has discussions about movies, and makes 
it clear that their attendance at poor and trashy movies means not 
merely a wasted evening but also constitutes a vote of confidence in 
the production of that kind of picture. The young people discuss the 
effects of motion pictures upon themselves and upon their younger 
brothers and sisters. They evaluate critically the movies they have 
seen, discussing whether they are interesting, true to life, and skil- 
fully photographed, and they also discuss the work of the director. 

The work in motion picture discrimination has been widely intro- 
duced in the United States. Seven states have given official ap- 
proval to its inclusion in their schedule of studies. More than one 
thousand teachers have worked with me directly or indirectly in 
introducing this work to at least one hundred thousand high-school 
students. A little bulletin dealing with the teaching of discrimina- 
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tion not only in the cinema but also in radio and the press and of 
which I am an editor goes to more than five thousand teachers and 
administrators of schools in the United States. This work has been 
made possible by a grant of the Payne Fund. 

I should like to make one final point. We as a group are inter- 
ested in child welfare. The producer of films is interested in profits. 
Sometimes our objectives coincide and a profitable film may be one 
which is excellent from the point of view of child welfare. But some- 
times there is a clash between the two. I hope that we shall firmly 
resolve that when private profits and child welfare clash, that private 
profits must give way. Our public libraries are based on a philosophy 
of public taxation for child welfare. Our public parks return divi- 
dends only in child welfare. It is my conviction that we shall more 
frequently turn in the future to publicly supported recreational 
activities for children and youth, and that the cinema will occupy a 
place in such public support. 


LITERATURE AS AN APPROACH TO MATURITY 
MITCHELL E. RAPPAPORT" 


I. THE EXPERIMENT AND THE CONCEPT OF MATURITY 


The purpose of this paper is to report an experiment which the 
writer has been conducting in his high-school English classes and to 
rephrase the philosophy of English so that the importance of the 
concept of maturity may be brought into prominence. The order of 
procedure will be first to indicate the nature of the experiment and 
to consider its philosophical cause for existence; then to support the 
philosophy of integration as it was suggested by Buckle and to show 
the unique contributions of English literature to integration and the 
concept of maturity. The paper will then deal with the method of 
the experiment and the results and will conclude with an estimate of 
its worth. 

The experiment which I have been conducting has been the teach- 
ing of the development of personality and the dynamics of behavior 


* Mr. Rappaport, now deceased, was teacher of English in the Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Rochester, N.Y., and a graduate student at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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in connection with the developmental novel, the novels being used 
as source material for the instruction in psychology. The work has 
been carried on in English classes in the last two years of the senior 
high school and has been in addition to the regular work which is 
required by the course of study. 

The basic concept on which the program rests and from which it 
draws its justification is the concept of maturity. This is a term 
which seems to have fallen into disuse in the formulation of educa- 
tional objectives. It does not fit the doctrine of interest until the 
doctrine of interest shifts its focus from the interests of children to 
the interests of educated people. The activity approach makes no 
use of the concept of maturity; activity seems to be concerned chiefly 
with the imitation of life. The experience approach leads to, but does 
not include, the concept of maturity. For example, the Experience 
Curriculum in English emphasizes the paralleling of present and 
future experiences rather than the selection of material in terms of 
maturity. 

What is maturity? I recently defined it in such a way that it 
would be difficult to take exception to it as the primary objective 
of education: ‘Maturity is the grabbing hold of reality with both 
hands, with eyes wide open, ears cocked, and brain humming.”’ This 
includes, of course, subjective as well as objective experiences, and 
spiritual values play an important part. The emphasis is on intel- 
lectual awakening to the point where greater subjective values will 
be possible. Such intellectual awakening is in some respects synon- 
ymous with insight, but it includes more. If a formula were possible, 
it would equate maturity with a combination of insight, emotional 
sensitivity, and a sense of social responsibility. It represents, in 
psychological terms, the shift from living according to the pleasure 
principle, which is characteristic of childhood, to living according to 
the reality principle, which is the mark of the mature adult. The 
shift is not sudden but gradual, and it is the function of education to 
make that gradual development certain without dangerous emo- 
tional conflicts and without the excessive security that might lead to 
fixation at an infantile level. 

The insight aspect of maturity as an educational objective has 
received wide support from the psychologists. Groves has sum- 
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marized the importance of psychological knowledge and its relation 
to society and to education: 

Society advances morally by increasing its knowledge of conduct and by dis- 
tributing more widely this information in a way that gets it into the concrete 
decisions of life. The first process is one of scientific investigation, the second is 
that of education. Neither process can succeed by itself. We must have knowl- 
edge. We also must effectively teach it. 


Support for insight as a step in the process of maturity can also be 
found in the work of Bagby, Blanchard, Chadwick, Murphy and 
Jensen, and others. 

The purpose of this experiment was to do more than just teach 
psychology. If that were the case, the experiment certainly did not 
belong in an English class in a fairly conventional though modern 
high school. There were objectives in literature as well as in mental 
hygiene. They were the development of standards of realism in 
literature and the introduction of the psychological novel as a liter- 
ary type, especially the developmental novel. 


II. THE PHILOSOPHY OF INTEGRATION 


It will be useful at this point to explore the philosophy of integra- 
tion, for it is the approach of integration that holds most promise 
for the realization of maturity as an objective. 

The most comprehensive axiom that I have found for the doctrine 
of integration is a statement of the historian Buckle, quoted by 
Beard: “The philosophy of any subject (that is, the truth of it) is 
not at its center but on the periphery where it impinges on all other 
sciences.” A little examination will show how true the statement 
is. It is possible, of course, to teach English without any personal 
or social considerations, but then the teacher is limited to grammar, 
prosody, and textual criticism. What we have that is alive in English 
deals with people and grows out of the experiences and ideals of 
the individual and of society. Even in the field of creative literature 
the evidence appears to indicate that there are no constants to which 
literature can go apart from social considerations. The last of the 
constants—love—we now learn is not only different the world 
around but is radically different among primitive tribes that live 
under almost identical physical conditions. 
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Granting the acceptance of Buckle’s philosophy, we are still faced 
with a crucial question: How does English feed the periphery? Let 
us consider the question now. 


III. ENGLISH AND OTHER SUBJECTS 


The answer to this question lies in an extension of Buckle’s meta- 
phor. If you will consider that the mature individual is one who is 
well rounded in his existence, you will see the relationship between 
maturity and the periphery of which Buckle speaks. 

Espy has expressed one aspect of the way in which English feeds 
the periphery. He says: 

Beguiled by the assumption that he is concerned merely with books, regard- 
less of their subjects, the English teacher seems to abdicate a field of knowledge 
that we can ill afford to have neglected. Our youth in school needs more to 
attain the fullest possible insight into the meaning of character, the genesis and 
development of personality, the motives of man, and the development of 
ethical standards than to get the habit of reading books for fun. 

English teachers should be encouraged to extend their offerings beyond the 
traditional limits. But no matter how widely they seek to avoid the Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, Silas Marner, or the Odyssey, they will serve youth well if 
they direct their labors toward the realization of the goal expressed in the 
proverbial lines of Alexander Pope: 


Know thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


The approach to insight and maturity must be through English 
literature because the spiritual contribution of the creative artist 
transcends in power the work of the clinical psychologist. The 
wholeness and the dynamics of man have been seen into for cen- 
turies by the intuitive method of the creative artist, and the genius 
who has done this in literature has laid the structural base of much 
of modern psychology which is so often concerned with a polysyllabic 
systematization of what the intuitive method has yielded in creative 
literature. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy can, with a little editing, 
serve as a textbook for modern psychological theory—and Burton’s 
book, already over three hundred years old, was a compendium of 
information recorded centuries before Burton! 

There are other reasons why insight ought to be given by means of 
the artistic approach through literature. One of the reasons centers 
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around the element of emotion without which learning is empty and 
literature is dead. Psychological textbooks are as dull as the experi- 
ments on the levels of learning. Of Human Bondage has what Pro- 
fessor Barnes calls “impact” and “‘impulse.”’ If you want to see the 
point, measure the effectiveness of Maugham’s story with a report 
on the same subject by an imaginary psychiatric social worker. It is 
the creative artist who sees life whole, and then only on rare days. 
And the results of these exciting adventures into the nature of reality 
are among the triumphant masterpieces in our literature. 


IV. THE EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES AND METHOD 


The experiment was formally begun in the spring of 1934 and 
continued through the fall of 1934 and the spring of 1935. Six 
classes were used as experimental groups, the first two for purposes 
of exploration and development of measuring instruments. These 
two will not be included in the discussion, which will be concerned 
entirely with the four experimental groups from which the data to 
be presented here were derived. 

The classes were in the third and fourth year of high school, in 
the first term in both cases because the pressure of Regents exami- 
nations in the second half of both years prevents experimentation. 
The population of the school is largely first-generation American and 
somewhat under the average of American incomes. The intelligence 
of the groups was below the average of Rochester high-school classes, 
for it is the practice at Franklin High School to enrol in elective 
courses those pupils who do A and high-B work in second-year 
English. This means that the regular third- and fourth-year classes 
(up to the last term, when electives can no longer be taken) are not 
expected to contain any superior students. The experiment took up 
about six weeks of class time. (In its present form ten weeks are 
required.) 

The testing program included a test of knowledge of personality 
and behavior and the Bell Adjustment Inventory. The tests were 
administered at the beginning and at the close of the experimentnot 
only to the experimental groups but also to equivalent control 
groups. The first test was designed to measure what had been 
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learned of the psychology of personality and behavior, and the Bell 
Inventory, it was thought, would serve to measure changes in ad- 
justment. 

In three of the classes a mixed set of novels was used. The set was 
introduced to the class, and selections were made in terms of interest 
and need. The set included Bennett’s Clayhanger, Hilda Lessways, 
and The Old Wives’ Tale; Bromfield’s The Green Bay Tree; Butler’s 
The Way of All Flesh; Gale’s Miss Lulu Bett; Galsworthy’s Awaken- 
ing and To Let; Lewisohn’s The Island Within; Maugham’s Of Hu- 
man Bondage; Parrish’s The Perennial Bachelor; Rolland’s Jean- 
Christophe; and Sudermann’s Dame Care. The books in the list are 
adapted to individual differences in reading ability, and they are 
all helpful in the achievement of insight. 

In the fourth group, a third-year class, only one book was used— 
The Mill on the Floss. In this class the focus was on the reading and 
enjoying of the novel, and the psychological material was used to 
help in understanding Maggie Tulliver and her family, thereby 
heightening the effect of the novel. 

The principles of an eclectic psychology were presented by means 
of lectures and discussions. The material covered included de- 
scription of personality; definitions; the individual—instincts, varia- 
tions in pattern of instincts, how early years mold the personality, 
emotional needs, expression of instinctive drives; parent-child rela- 
tionships; sibling relationships; social influences; adolescence and 
maturity. The treatment throughout emphasized the normal, al- 
though, of course, variations from the normal were frequently con- 
sidered, but even here the treatment emphasized the wide limits of 
normal behavior and the appropriateness of individuality, inde- 
pendence, and rebellion as part of wholesome development. 

Individual conferences with the pupils played an important part 
in the experiment with three of the classes. The conferences served 
three purposes: to clarify problems relating to the novels the pupils 
were reading; to help them with personal problems raised by the 
pupils in relation to their own adjustment; and to help the experi- 
menter understand the problems of adolescence. No attempt was 
made to probe, but about a fourth of the pupils told stories that 
indicated marked maladjustment, and in each case the pupils ex- 
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pressed the conviction that whatever the result of the understanding 
might be, they were certain they had been every bit as aware of 
their problems before as they were after the experiment, and many 
believed that they had been helped. 


V. RESULTS 


A study of the results of the experiment, as seen in objective score 
alone, can answer a number of questions; but the study also raises 
many more. We shall be concerned here with only three problems: 
How much of the psychology of personality can be learned by low- 
average high-school classes in a six-week experiment in English? 
What changes in adjustment can be seen in these classes when the 
measure of adjustment is the Bell Inventory? What are the com- 
parative results in learning about personality to be gained from a 
concentrated study of personality as compared with a group in which 
the major objective is the study of a novel? 

In order to get anywhere with an interpretation of these results 
we must assume that the multiple-choice test of 102 items is a fair 
test of a range of information adequate for the understanding of 
personality. I believe that the assumption is valid because the test 
was developed on the basis of an outline of content, which was sub- 
mitted to a group of experts; the test itself was submitted to this 
group of experts and in its final form, as administered in this experi- 
ment, was made up only of those items on which there was unanim- 
ity of answers. Furthermore, the test was sufficiently long, the 
statements offered four possible answers, and statements appeared in 
pairs as checks. In short, this was a test of reasonable scope and 
validity. 

The average student in the four experimental groups knew about 
half of the material when the experiment began and about three- 
quarters of it when the experiment was over. In the control groups 
the average student on the second administration made only three 
mistakes less than he made the first time he took the test. The dis- 
tribution of the scores shows that the average gain in the experi- 
mental groups can almost certainly be due to teaching and to 
learning, and not to chance. The average change was 18.43 fewer 
errors; the standard deviation around that change is + 8.37. In the 
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control groups, however, we can be confident that the changes were 
due to chance, for the average change was an improvement in score 
of 3.1, but the standard deviation was over three times the average 
change. 

In order to see whether this material can be learned better by 
fourth-year groups than it can be learned by third-year groups— 
remembering always that these are low-average, and not normal 
groups—we can compare the results of the fourth-year group with 
those of the third-year students. Here the results are somewhat of a 
surprise. The fourth-year group, as might be expected, did better on 
the test, but the difference is so small as to be negligible. The aver- 
age fourth-year student’s score improved 20.5; the average third-year 
student’s improvement was about 19. A better comparison might 
be by the final score rather than by improvement, for the Seniors 
might be expected to be more sophisticated and know more about 
personality and behavior to begin with. Such is the case. The aver- 
age student’s score in the fourth-year class was about 75 per cent; 
in the third-year classes it was about 72 per cent. Here again the 
difference is negligible. 

Only one statement can be made on the basis of the scores on the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory: In so far as the Bell Inventory is a 
measure of adjustment, the scores indicate that a study of per- 
sonality does not make high-school students into unhappy intro- 
verts. The score of the average student in the four experimental 
groups showed five fewer poor responses on the second administra- 
tion of the Inventory. 

And here is a still more difficult problem: Shall we interpret an 
improvement in the adjustment score as an indication of growth in 
personality? Dr. Cabot has said that the well-adjusted personalities 
are smug and that the process of just behaving well is one of the 
curses of our civilization. According to him, we should desire more 
than what is attainable; if adjustment means standpatness, it means 
rot. But the whole question of the cause of changes in adjustment 
is beyond control in this experiment, and we can merely conjecture 
the results when they are expressed in objective terms. The con- 
viction in a pupil’s voice means more than a change in a response 
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on a questionnaire, but it cannot be measured by any means we now 
have. 

Finally, what can we learn about the comparative value of differ- 
ent methods in teaching this experimental unit? There were two 
different methods employed. One called for the reading of novels 
from a mixed set, the novels then being used as illustrative material 
for the instruction in the psychology of personality. In this type 
of instruction the focus was on psychology, with literature as such 
—with its emotional impact—subordinated. The other method of 
instruction centered around the teaching of The Mill on the Floss, 
with the material on personality used incidentally to heighten the 
meaningfulness of the novel. Here the focus was on the novel as 
literature, and the material of the experiment was used to heighten 
the emotional values and to give insight into Maggie Tulliver and 
her family. In spite of the wide divergence of the foci, the results, 
as measured by the test of personality and behavior, are almost 
identical. To be sure, the average student in the classes where the 
psychological instruction was the focus scored about 72 on the 
second administration of the test, and the average student in the 
class which emphasized literature was a point and a half behind 
him; but if this means anything, it means that nearly as much can 
be learned about the development of personality when the emphasis 
is on literature as when the emphasis is on psychology. In addition, 
there are the rich emotional values which come from a study of the 
novel, but these cannot be included in tables of results. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The philosophy of integration seems to be the soundest philoso- 
phy on which to build a program in literature. The sciences which 
are most closely related to literature are those dealing with man, and 
of them the development of personality—the subject of this experi- 
ment—seems most pertinent to literature. 

2. The concept of maturity must hold its place as the most im- 
portant objective of education. Maturity requires insight, and this 
experiment is an attempt to find a method for the giving of insight. 

3. The development of personality can be taught in conjunction 
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with the teaching of literature. (a) There appears to be no statis- 
tical difference between the results obtained in this teaching to 
a fourth-year group and those obtained from third-year groups. 
(b) Whether the problem is approached with emphasis upon psychol- 
ogy or with emphasis upon literature, the results in learning person- 
ality and behavior do not appear to be significantly different. 

4. The data thus far do not reveal any significant changes in ad- 
justment. We can be sure, however, that the examination of per- 
sonality does not lead to emotional upset. 

5. Can this type of teaching be universalized? I cannot answer 
this question other than to say that the scope of this experiment is 
limited to investigation and research. There is no evangelism in this 
program. It seeks merely to put into practice an educational process 
that many philosophers and psychologists believe to be sound. The 
attempt has been made to turn theory into practice. The objective 
evidence shows that knowledge can be gained by this method, and 
the necessary assumption is that knowledge influences behavior. 
Beyond measure, however, are the most vital elements in this pro- 
gram, and those are the elements that add richness and power to 
the lives of the pupils. 

The program is to be tried several times more. It is hoped that 
more definite conclusions will grow out of the experiment at that 
time. There are values here—material for maturity, emotional ex- 
periences, flashes of insight, exploration of personality, discoveries in 
literature—and if these can be realized by this program, then we 
have before us a rich treasure for teachers of English. 
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MAKING HIGH-SCHOOL WRITING SIGNIFICANT 
HOWARD EDMINSTER™ 


Perhaps an illustration will best serve to illuminate this subject. 
A girl in a creative-writing class I conducted submitted an extensive 
outline for a story in the detective-fiction tradition. It was con- 
cerned with the pursuit and capture of a gang of international 
criminals, members of an armament ring, who were attempting to 
manufacture and sell an explosive that was lethal beyond imagina- 
tion. A volunteer association of international patriots—citizens of 
the world—here located in the United States, shadowed and 
sleuthed, got the goods on and rounded up this gang of knaves, inci- 
dentally blasting the ringleaders to perdition in their own laboratory 
with their own explosives. The formula went up in smoke along with 
the world-supply of the deadly concoction. 

Obvious criticism was made by the class members and myself: 

1. That dastards though armament manufacturers might be or 
have been, they are not all Sir Basil Zaharoffs, and that when they 
manufacture rayon out of war and nitrocellulose in war, conducting 
laboratory experiments in both processes all along, the distinction 
as to where their social service ends and their social disservice begins 
is difficult to make. They are eager for a market for their wares. 
When nitrocellulose brings a better price than rayon, they are quite 
possibly required, in the best interests of their shareholders, to sus- 
pend the manufacture of underthings and go in the for manufacture 
of something for the time more serviceable if less pleasant to the 
touch. Furthermore, they may themselves be far more interested, 
practically as well as aesthetically, in the manufacture of playground 
equipment than in materials of war, and conscious only of the fine 
production schedule or balance sheet of a superintendent of a plant 
manufacturing something or other located somewhere out in New 
Jersey. Therefore it is a social falsehood to represent a group of men 
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devoted to the manufacture of a staple commodity as monsters, un- 
less you believe that everything contributing to human insecurity 
in the social and economic fields is also monstrous. In which case 
you are compelled to demonstrate, in order to uphold the integrity 
of your craft and your world-view, the relationship between the 
manufacture of death-dealing instruments and the social-economic 
mechanism. In order to be truthful where there is a real social basis 
for a story, it is necessary to be representative. 

2. That the manufacture of explosive materials is not prohibited 
in this country, and that this nest of vipers was not involved in an 
illicit activity. The technicalities of the laws governing the fabrica- 
tion and sale of armaments must be looked into. The gang must be 
made guilty of every crime on the calendar in order to justify their 
spectacular extermination. Then, still to be true to objective fact, 
they must be shown to be at least as much victims of their environ- 
ments as dominated by native or freely chosen fiendish impulses. 
Physical and social causes of criminality must be investigated. 

3. That the causes of war, as roughly indicated in the outline, are 
obscured rather than exposed, and that, again, where falsification is 
a result, further study is indicated. The existence of laboratories for 
research in combustibles makes travel by air rockets as likely as 
wars, if travel by air rockets pays as well as wars do. Men cannot sell 
explosives for war purposes unless society is the criminal by neglect 
or intention and chooses to have a war for herself. 

4. That the reader is impatient of a story, which, like a tale of a 
trip to the moon, does not reveal the basic secret. What is this 
formula? What is this material that can outdetonate triple-x nitro- 
glycerin as a sixteen-inch gun can outpenetrate a cap pistol? Some 
satisfactory explanation is in order, or else the story has to be re- 
written so as to depend less on the phenomenal nature of the explo- 
sive and more on the ramifications and intrigue of the international 
ring. This latter is an unlikely alternative because the data on inter- 
national rings are so sparse, requiring too much study to unearth. 
What is the explosive? How about the energy within the atom? 
How about ionized helium? 

5. That the members of the ring are all of dark complexion—a 
Jap, a black German, a swarthy Greek, a beetle-browed Moorish 
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Italian, and a couple of pan-Slavs notable for their thundercloud 
mien—and that the international patriots are blonde Nordics, a 
Canadian, three or four Americans, an Englishman, and a Dane— 
all business men and professionals. The author must choose either 
to make her characters representative of no race or class or com- 
plexion or to be prepared to defend her notions on the darkness and 
nationality and social class of war villains. Who were and who are 
the war-makers? Whose is or whose was or whose will be the guilt of 
war? More study is demanded. 

The illustration is long, but there is no denying it makes the 
point. That girl was directed into a dozen subject fields, sent to 
interview a number of department specialists, and obliged to con- 
sult books for material that is the content of no high-school course 
of the old tradition. 

English composition, when vital, breaks down subject barriers 
and invades all compartments and fields of knowledge. Significant 
writing in the high school cannot afford to respect the hitherto pri- 
vate estates of subject specialists. The advanced teacher must con- 
duct raids on hallowed preserves. When he is caught poaching he 
must be able to defend himself. He must be able to challenge the 
rights of property. 

Although many and ingenious are the arguments which English 
teachers use to justify the broadening of their subjects—the en- 
croachment on other subject fields—there is no sound logic in their 
position, I believe, unless these teachers are willing to surrender the 
identity of their subject as readily as they are to sacrifice the identity 
of other subjects in the secondary curriculum. The English teacher, 
indeed the teacher of any subject, may poach on other preserves as 
long as he is not a chauvinist. That is his defense: that he seeks 
with strong partisanship the improvement of instruction, but not 
his own aggrandizement or that of his specialty. 

There is no solution to the conflict of departments this side of a 
fusion as complete as the program of secondary vocational training, 
the requirements of the school code, the inertia of the student, the 
abilities of the teaching staff, and the flexibility of the administrative 
mechanism, will allow. Fusion must proceed at a pace warranted to 
produce the aggressive citizen of integrated personality and outlook 
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and habitual social inclination, before world-society destroys itself 
by its own anarchy, the anarchy permitted to thrive—when not 
actually abetted—by those trained in the schools that locked life 
out, by those trained in the formal classroom where conformity and 
a flair for memorization meant honors at graduation, by those past 
products of our academies who were exalted and victimized by indi- 
vidualism. 

Fusion can be evaluated fully hereafter, when enough students 
have been conditioned by it and measured for its effects to swell the 
long tables of data scientists demand before their august approval is 
pronounced. But we have at present all the evidence that common 
sense requires. We survey contemporary society. We are shocked 
by the impotence of the fact-grub. With one compartment of learn- 
ing crammed tight with the matter of profound scholarship, he lifts 
bewildered eyes to the pressing problems of his times. He is the old 
discipline, and he must give way to the new. 

The obstacles to fusion must be surmounted, and with the greatest 
dispatch, not only to equip the citizens of tomorrow with the tools of 
social living but also to give secondary instruction a vitality it can- 
not survive without. Democracy must be practiced in the classroom, 
co-operation must be practiced in the classroom, and problem-solv- 
ing must be practiced in the classroom, in terms of a content im- 
posed by the development of a technological society, if we wish our 
institutions to survive. Housing, conservation of resources, and dis- 
tribution of industrial surpluses do not submit to the probing and 
tinkering of a student of Zodlogy IB or Ancient History IA who has 
answered yes and no when the teacher expected him to. We must 
give practice in the modes of behavior we desire our adult population 
to adopt. We must set a style of reaction. If this be indoctrination, 
then we have been indoctrinating with a vengeance for a long time, 
equipping our youth with the habits of feudal serfs and jungle sav- 
ages without the community spirit of either. We cannot afford to 
temporize with the opponents of fusion. 

What has this to do with making high-school writing significant? 
Significant writing is compulsory fusion. No teacher can hold his 
pupils to a prescribed literary content without cutting a pathetic 
figure. Significant writing is in significant objects, significant mean- 
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ings, and significant emotions. If a boy wants to kill his father for 
being a drunkard and scapegrace, and at school he is given assign- 
ments in composition for eight years on such topics as “Sunrise from 
My Window,” “The Loveliest Flower of Spring,” “Why I Like To 
[choose one: (a) Read a Book on a Rainy Afternoon, (6) Help 
Mother with the Wash, (c) Walk Home from School],’’ he will in- 
evitably come to believe that his pen and his heart are across the 
world from each other; that writing is utterly trivial, a grinning 
mask, a bitter hoax, a system of pretty subterfuge. Although the 
school can give significance to objects, such is not done by a peda- 
gogy that ignores the central interests of adolescence. Meaning must 
always be voluntarily ascribed by the individual to objects of his 
choice. Especially is this true in writing, where what is common in 
subject and treatment is often prosaic; where what is unique or high- 
ly individual is often art. The subjects of composition must come 
from as diversified fields as there are areas of human experience. 
Significant writing, then, admits of no boundaries around, or divi- 
sions between, conventional high-school subjects, and must be 
centered in pupil motives, arising out of pupil experience. 

Writing can be useful psychotherapy. A person can gratify his 
basest lusts in any of the art mediums without harm to anyone. If a 
murderous impulse can be canalized into literary composition so 
that it may never take overt form, then writing has a real social 
utility. But this is not its highest utility, valuable as it may be. 
Eliciting from the students expression of their deepest hates and 
loves forces them to confront problems of their development. These 
hates and loves, often secret, often with the sanctity and compulsori- 
ness of taboos, when put under scrutiny by the student, compel him 
to evaluate and justify them, abandon them or lay down a program 
of fulfilment. He is forced into an integration of instinct and reason, 
of his basic emotional patterns, and of his learning processes. 
Thus, his composition becomes rooted in the richest soil of his per- 
sonality. It takes a dynamic center in self. It becomes not a vapid 
extension of daydreams, not a means of splitting personality or per- 
petuating an internal war fatal to character, but a virile projection 
of value, a schematization of the good and true, an ordering of life 
preparatory to vital, moral, and social action. Great art has always 
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been this latter, never a product of the infantilism nurtured with 
care by such of our instruction as sees in the elves and fairies the 
highest flight of intellectual creation. Many are the courses in ar- 
rested development masked by art and composition and music titles. 

If the maturing orientation of the group in social life is an aim of 
secondary instruction, then expression of a wish-fulfilment and 
escapist nature must be discouraged. Secondary students have had 
an eight-year diet of romantic literature and they resist deprivation 
of it. They are like babies who clutch for their pacifiers. Romance 
to them has become life. They recognize nothing false in it. Yet the 
teacher, through liberal use of specimens of realism, through exercise 
in analysis, through appeals to the stronger emotions, can bring pu- 
pils to be intolerant of super-refinement and artifice, of the polite 
and genteel, of fabrication and veneering. 

Pupils need few of the dictums of criticism to make intelligent and 
thorough evaluations of their work. What they need they develop 
empirically. The most frequent critical questions asked by pupils, 
once they have been relieved of their rose-colored glasses, are: (1) 
Is this work true to real experience? (2) Does it embrace a present 
life-problem? (3) Does it assert a value an intelligent person would 
assert? (4) Is the expression stimulating rather than enervating? 
(5) Is the theme or underlying idea social and democratic? (6) Is 
the underlying idea or world-attitude made compelling or gripping 
by skilful use of literary tools? (7) Is the subject typical rather than 
novel? (8) Does the work give insight into experience? (g) Is the 
evolution of human society assisted by the expression? (10) Does 
the work distort or mutilate experience to document a thesis? (11) 
Has the work a valid human or social utility? Although not as 
explicit in wording as presented here, the critical questions point 
directly toward the indicated moral standards. 

Democratization of the writing process means collaboration 
among the students. It means collectivization of composition. It 
means that the audience determines the work. It means that there 
is no art where there is no communication. It means, at bottom, 
that the author is the means by which the mass talks to itself. The 
author, dependent on the mass, created by the mass, is one of the 
many instruments the mass wields to divert itself, to instruct itself, 
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to advance itself, and to degrade and debauch itself. It means the 
author must not be, at worst, a pander, but, at best, a prophet. 

Democratization of high-school composition means that the 
writer defers to his critics, that critics are vociferous and exacting, 
and that critic and writer hammer out between them all contested 
points, so that the result is as smooth and public as a drinking foun- 
tain. It means that obscurantist, esoteric, and defeatist tendencies 
are sharply challenged. It means that preciosity and delusions of 
grandeur are denounced. It means, in fact, that the American litera- 
ture of tomorrow will be still farther away from the genteel salon 
tradition of European literature, that a finer, more homogeneous and 
robust egalitarian spirit will dominate American letters. It means 
most emphatically the abdication of the teacher as criterion of qual- 
ity and leader of the class. It means pupil control. 

The important thing about writing is not that it is a very complex 
set of skills but that it is a basic system of communication. Com- 
position teachers, because of their frequent emphasis upon the rules 
of syntax or subordination, seem to think that what is communicated 
through the written symbol is of secondary importance so far as their 
subject is concerned. But such a view will not stand close analysis. 
We could not give instruction in the use of the spade, or attempt to 
design a satisfactory spade, unless we went into the ditches to dis- 
cover just what it was we wished to accomplish by our spadecraft. 
Our aims control our means. The thing to be expressed determines 
our manner of expression. It would seem, from current practice, 
that we hoped to make rational animals experts in written composi- 
tion without locating, or even explaining, their need of such a skill. 
To discover the basis of communication of our students, the thoughts 
and emotions they are most eager to share, is an essential preliminary 
to significant writing. What do they want to say? How much of 
what they want to say is forbidden in the traditional classroom? 

The whole problem is put back end forward in conventional in- 
struction. The pupil who is led to believe that before he has learned 
to express himself he must have varying dependent and independent 
clauses and a topic sentence in each paragraph to cover a set of ideas 
and predispositions alien to him will never learn to express himself 
in our schools. He must practice under strong motivation, in order 
to transmit to others matters of moment to him, his own patterns 
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of communication. These are especially numerous and complex in 
America where not only generic regional differences in idiom prevail 
but where styles of syntax and organization are carried over from 
foreign tongues. Usually the pupil will endeavor to follow the 
soundest conventions of language, and he will secure his own “‘co- 
herence, unity and emphasis” by his need to be clear and convinc- 
ing. Upon his manner, whether it be one of protest, or appeal, or 
thanksgiving, or persuasion, or commisseration, or mere goodfellow- 
ship, depends his pattern of composition. The first necessity for his 
improvement is an audience of his fellows. 

Then it is the duty of each teacher who wishes to make composi- 
tion significant, to put his mind to the content of what is written and 
not to the techniques. When the subject of a composition is seen 
with clarity by a student, and he takes a firm attitude toward that 
subject, it is astonishing how soon his usual errors disappear. At- 
tending to the content permits the teacher to take the real obligation 
of teaching which, in secondary instruction, is primarily in the realm 
of ethics, in the understandings and attitudes, in the sets of neural 
responses, that govern the social man. Though we turn out masters 
of composition, we shall have done nothing, or worse than nothing, 
if as many of those masters are diabolically obsessed as are socially 
or morally devout. We shall be in the position of the chemistry 
instructor whose students, trained in the technique of compounding 
or extracting gases, turn that skill to the manufacture of poisonous 
gasses for use in war, regardless of the nature of the war, because 
their skill is remunerated more extravagantly—or less niggardly— 
by a munitions firm than a hospital. 

In summary I should like to list the basic prerequisites of sig- 
nificant composition in the secondary school: (1) the destruction 
of subject boundaries in terms of content; (2) the refusal to protract 
the intellectual infancy of the writer; (3) the promotion of composi- 
tion in terms of the root emotions and thoughts of the writer; (4) 
the consideration of mechanics as the utility through which expres- 
sion is made identical with intention; (5) the practice of democracy 
in the classroom; and (6) the judgment of expression in terms of its 
basic meaning through illumination on the screen or framework of 
the accepted and implicit ethics of democracy. 


WHAT CLEVELAND IS DOING 
FOR SUPERIOR PUPILS 


PRUDENCE T. LANPHEAR' 


Learning that a special class of twenty-five gifted children had 
recently been formed from the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in one 
section of Cleveland, a committee called upon the superintendent of 
schools and his staff, and asked to help. This was the beginning of 
an extensive program in Cleveland, which was then known, not as 
“flexible promotion”’ or ‘‘rapid advancement,” but as an enrichment 
program for children of high intelligence, reaching as far back as the 
kindergarten and first grade, and eventually including the junior 
and senior high schools. These groups are now known as major-work 
groups. A special supervisor and, in some cases, a special teacher are 
employed for these groups. 

A new field in education sprang into being in Cleveland, giving the 
teacher—a carefully selected teacher—practically unlimited freedom 
to work out the problem of educating the gifted child. No attempt 
was made to save time. The major objective was to keep the child 
of high intelligence “happily employed with work that is educative, 
both because it is interesting to him and because it challenges his 
capabilities by calling for his best efforts continually.’’ Because 
those who possess the stronger intellects will be leaders—leaders in 
many and varied fields—we have a social responsibility to train 
them for this. 

The regular equipment was provided, as usual, by the board of 
education, but everything in addition was furnished from this spe- 
cial fund. These additional aids included: many sets of supplemen- 
tary books, radios, victrolas and records, typewriters, movable 
chairs and tables instead of stationary desks and chairs, lanterns and 
slides, and stage equipment. Besides, the following trips were 
planned and budgeted for: the airport, coast guard station, Ter- 


' Miss Lanphear is head of the English department at the Patrick Henry Junior 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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minal Building, department stores, banks, dairies, concerts, lec- 
tures, exhibits, and theaters (chiefly in the elementary section). 

Obviously a superior pupil in a class with average pupils leads the 
class and attains success easily. There is no challenge. When he is 
pitted against like or higher achievement of other superior pupils, he 
learns to place accomplishment ahead of excelling over his associa- 
ates. The desire to bluff his way is lessened and there is an incentive 
to work because of the competition offered by his classmates. The 
purpose is not to segregate the mentally superior pupil nor to keep 
him from those with whom he may ultimately lead. This plan is only 
a means to an end. It appears to be a more effective way of fitting 
the gifted child to become a positive factor. In the main, children of 
high intelligence need less drill, have a wide diversity of interests, 
and an innate ability to grasp what they are doing. The hope is to 
give them many rich experiences, a thorough knowledge of tool sub- 
jects, and the ability to use their leisure time wisely. The organiza- 
tion of the junior high school lends itself to these factors. 

These pupils are usually superior in ways other than mental. 
They are healthy, have more energy, and live well, with some trace 
of culture, if not in the present environment at least in the back- 
ground. They do not necessarily come from well-to-do homes. 

Is this plan democratic? It is more democratic to group than to 
allow heterogeneous grouping or no grouping at all. Equality of op- 
portunity, which alone gives the bright pupils the chance, is what we 
offer them, not identical opportunity. It is, moreover, fairer to the 
dull pupil who, with this setup, is not discouraged by the excellence 
of work done by the brighter pupil. Usually we do not find the pupil 
in these major-work groups conceited. The able pupil in a major- 
work group is no more likely to become conceited than one in a class 
where he is not challenged or where he is the brightest in the class. 
The purpose is not to give him special privileges as such, but to give 
him every opportunity to develop his intellect. As these major- 
work groups become more common, they will be less conspicuous 
and will attract less attention. Choosing our associates is exactly 
what we do in life. We choose where we shall live and we choose our 
neighbors. We do not live in the slums to be democratic. 

The selection of pupils for the major-work groups entails the 
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following procedure: A series of achievement tests are given each 
semester in Grades I A, III A, VI A, and IX A. These furnish a 
P.L.R. for every pupil. A pupil having a P.L.R. of 125 or more, and 
not overage for the grade in which he is working, is given a Binet 
test. If his achievement on this test yields an I.Q. of 125 or higher, 
all other things being equal, he is eligible for a major-work group. 
These Binet tests are given by a psychologist from the board of 
education. Sometimes a pupil does not achieve, yet the Binet test 
and the judgment of the teacher have placed him in this group. 
Usually these problem cases exist because they were not discovered 
soon enough and placed with the group where they are challenged. 
Such a pupil is kept with the major-work group until there is no 
doubt whether or not he belongs. 

The selection of the junior high school to which these major-work 
pupils go, depends upon the attitude of the principal to a large de- 
gree. Usually the principal is encouraged to discover for himself the 
value of these groups. It is interesting to note that the attitude fre- 
quently changes from indifference to enthusiasm. In one junior high 
school this experiment is being tried: A home room consists of 
VII B’s and VII A’s with I.Q.’s ranging from 70 to 140, this being 
considered a true life-situation. Is it? Will this setup prove to be a 
real life-situation? This building will work out its own experiment. 
The result will be enlightening. In some cases the junior high school 
chosen to house major-work groups is not the one to which the child 
would naturally go from the elementary school. The idea of not 
being with his earlier classmates, the remoteness of the school from 
his home, necessitating an early start in the morning or extra car- 
fare, all arise in his mind and in the minds of his parents. The car- 
fare is, however, taken care of by this special fund. 

Two per cent of all children in the elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools are superior pupils. Cleveland approaches this average 
at the present writing. There are sixteen hundred superior pupils in 
Cleveland housed in twelve elementary schools, four junior high 
schools, and three senior high schools. One other junior high school 
no longer maintains these groups because of the change in the type 
of children attending. 

The program of these major-work groups provides for enrichment 
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in the curriculum as well as time to pursue interesting leads. The 
child’s day is made up of few study periods. It is filled with periods 
of news writing, band, orchestra, special art, dramatics, and the 
school paper. Time is given for library study, for recreation, and for 
a health program. The Cleveland Public Library, the art museum, 
and the natural history museum have given outstanding help and 
inspiration to major-work pupils in the Cleveland schools. The 
Cleveland course of study in English is set up with a view to master- 
ing the fundamentals. The highest regular grouping, the X group, 
forms a skeleton for the major-work course of study, but it is 
flexible. The administering and enriching of the content is left to 
the teacher. 

Creative thinking, resulting in the writing of original plays and 
their acting, original poems, stories, oral talks, together with re- 
search work in literature, constitutes the largest part of their work. 
Each piece of literature, each author, and each illustrator is a 
nucleus from which larger units spring. Through the discussion of 
the life of Scott, after reading The Lady of the Lake, a taste for 
biography was created. One particular biography of Scott was stud- 
ied intensively by the entire group and an interest in biography in 
general was the result. Many biographies and autobiographies were 
read and discussed. Each pupil has written a book of five distinct 
chapters, a record of his own life-activities and interests. 

More freedom in the selection of books for outside reading is al- 
lowed, though it is true that the prescribed lists are comprehensive, 
of great variety, and frequently revised. Many of these pupils, upon 
entering the Grade VII B, find that they have read all or nearly all 
of the books on their list, before they come to us. The solution is 
easy in this case, but suppose he has not read many. Shall we require 
him to read those on the list and others of his own choosing, or not 
hold him to the list at all? This is still a much mooted question. 

I quote from our Superintendent's Report of 1936: 

Often, too, instead of choosing any number of books from a list approved for 
his grade division, the Major Work pupil chooses a field in which he is keenly 
interested, or one in which he would like to be well-informed. He talks over his 


choice with his English teacher and the school librarian, makes a bibliography 
of all obtainable material, and spends his outside reading time for a whole 
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semester on his chosen topic. At the end of the term he submits a written 
bibliography of what he has read, including a brief summary of each book, and 
gives an account of his findings to his class. When this plan was instituted, 
interest in “organized reading”’ rose at once to fever pitch and has never abated. 
It has had a marked effect upon the circulation figures of the school library. 
Interests range from pirates to primitive arts, and include such things as 
women poets, West Point, whaling, Dickens, Beethoven, horses, Africa, ex- 
plorers, Egyptian tombs, Gilbert and Sullivan, snakes, and H. G. Wells. Every- 
one reads as much as his time permits, and the number of books read varies 
from eight to forty. During the last few weeks of the term, talks given on this 
reading prove instructive and entertaining for performers and listeners alike. 


In some instances a major-work group has two or even three 
different teachers in English in the three years, but usually the class 
keeps the same teacher for three years. This makes it possible to 
consider the three-year course in English as a unit, and to divide it, 
or break it up, as seems most effective. For example, all the formal 
grammar can be taught in Grade VII B, because, although eliminat- 
ing nothing, less drill is required and the comprehension is quicker. 
The stories and poems of Poe are taken from each semester’s assign- 
ment and read during one semester, say in Grade VIII A. Poe is 
studied intensively with many class and individual assignments. 
Instead of a smattering of knowledge of Poe and his works, everyone 
has read all the assigned stories and any others he chooses. Besides 
those he has read, he has heard discussed say twenty more by his 
classmates, and has compared Poe’s style with other authors that he 
has studied in the same way. Poe is alive to the pupil by the time he 
has finished this fascinating study. Other important authors are in- 
troduced in the same way. 

Many simple projects present themselves for the classroom. In 
one group, a schoolroom newspaper was published on the blackboard 
twice a week. Short stories, book reports, original poetry, and edi- 
torials appeared as if by magic. There was a printer and an illustra- 
tor. Co-operation, resulting in a socializing of the group, was one of 
the results. A grammar festival was held in one school. Invitations 
were written to the faculty. Each pupil had adapted some game to 
grammar work, and had kept his idea secret. The party was a suc- 
cess. A study of magazines was successful in one junior high school. 
The teacher and pupils developed an outline for judging magazines. 
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To top the study of ballads seven girls, dressed as old peasant women, 
recited Eva March Tappan’s prose version of “The Barring of the 
Door.” The cast sang original ballads and danced to them. A char- 
acterization from Treasure Island, Evangeline, Ivanhoe, and David 
Copperfield was entertaining. The pupils were encouraged to wear a 
hat, a scarf, and an apron to suggest the costume. For example, “I 
am René le Blanc. One hundred children’s children have ridden on 
my knee and have heard my great watch tick.’”’ At this point the 
pupil characterizing René le Blanc pulled a great old watch from 
his pocket. 

Cleveland is open minded, willing, and eager to know the better 
ways to lead her superior pupils into a fuller, richer life as citizens. 


PRACTICAL AIDS IN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


MARGARET L. KANE‘ 


Before bringing into the classroom any outside aids, I think it 
best, first of all, to consider the fact that proper classroom equip- 
ment is necessary. The wealth of material brought in by interested 
students and by graduates, as well as the abundance of supplemen- 
tary material obtained by the teacher from obliging firms, presents 
a real problem. Vertical files are needed for the students’ folders, 
as well as for advertisements, specimen letters, and direct-mail ma- 
terials. Binders are a great help for specimen letters, too. Since it 
is the purpose of the literature of business to unveil the meaning 
of business, open book shelves invite the reading of novels with 
business backgrounds—books dealing with industrial conditions like 
Hobart’s Oil for the Lamps of China; Sheila Kaye-Smith’s ron and 
Smoke; If I Have Four A pples, by Lawrence, which exposes the evils 
of installment buying; and The Foolscap Rose, by Joseph Herges- 
heimer, which gives the history and evolution of the paper industry 
from 1709. 

Before the unit on “Letters of Application” is introduced, our 
students will be better prepared if they have read books on such 


* Miss Kane is a teacher of English in the Wilmington High School, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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topics as accountancy, advertising, agriculture, aviation, banking, 
chemicals, forestry, hotel management, horticulture, manufacturing, 
merchandising, etc. There is a wide choice for girls—The Girl and 
the Job, Helen Christine Hoerle and Florence B. Saltzberg; The Girl 
and Her Future, and Careers for Women by D. E. Fleischman; and 
for boys—Wingate’s What Shall Our Boys Do for a Living? and 
Profitable Vocations for Boys by Eli Witwer Weaver; and for both— 
God Lights a Candle by Monroe and You and Your Work by Isadore 
David Cohen. There are books on office etiquette, which teach with- 
out preaching, like Manners in Business by MacGibbon, Making the 
Most of Your Looks by Stote, and She Strives To Conquer by Maule. 

A large magazine rack is needed for periodicals like Nation’s 
Business and Business Week as well as for house organs. For a one- 
cent post-card a teacher’s name can be placed on the mailing list of 
the Dupont Magazine, the Hercules Mixer, and the Office Economist. 
A place is needed for the Rowe Budget, the Balance Sheet, and the 
Gregg Writer, in order that the valuable drill material they give us 
may be saved. How could we teach the writing of order letters and 
their responses, of claims and their adjustments without the valuable 
subject matter of the Express Messenger, the house organ of the 
Railway Express Agency? Its cover alone is timely and suggestive. 
The trade journals give outside aid that is very helpful. Other in- 
dispensable aids are the leading city and state newspapers, the New 
York Times or Tribune, as well as financial periodicals. 

Besides this equipment for storing materials and reading matter, 
there is another type needed. Two telephones, at least, can be ob- 
tained from the telephone company not only for training in speaking 
correctly but also for practice in writing the messages received. A 
dictaphone is needed. A duplicating machine is needed for repro- 
ducing specimen letters, sentence examples, paragraph examples, 
and study sheets for intensive drills. The reproduction of students’ 
letters on the screen by the projection machine is a great help. There 
are available many films which relate to business. Such a film as 
The Wonder World of Chemistry can be obtained for any school from 
the Dupont Company by mailing your request to Mr. Uffelman in 
the Nemours Building, Wilmington, Delaware. There is no charge; 
and if your school does not have sound equipment, he will furnish it. 
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The film shows the complete steps in the manufacturing of rayon, 
cellophane, fabrikoid, etc. 

Students also find frequent use for a microphone. The one we use 
was made in the electric shop for fifty-five cents. Many a book re- 
port is set up as a radio program. The script of radio programs like 
“The Cavalcade Hour” is readily obtainable for dictation purposes. 

Now that we have the aid of necessary classroom equipment, we 
shall go to the business world for the situations it offers to make 
our letters correct and up to date—to get our standards of usage. 
In making our choice, we must still keep in mind Pope’s words, “Be 
not the first by whom the new are tried.”’ In every business English 
text I have ever seen, for standards of usage the author always says, 
“Follow the usage of the best business houses’’; or ‘‘Adopt the 
standards of the best business houses.’’ What are the best business 
houses whose models we must imitate? A student may quickly dis- 
cern that a business house, which he considers good, is writing let- 
ters with end punctuation, is not omitting the colon after the salu- 
tation, or is still using ‘‘stock phrases.” These are not wrong. They 
are not new. 

I think our solution to this problem of standards is to be guided 
by the standards of the fifty direct-mail leaders of the United States 
and Canada. They are chosen for these awards on their merits. 
From thousands of entries they produce the prize-winning direct- 
mail pieces of the year. Every winter, just after the awards are 
made, the advertising club of Wilmington, Delaware, sponsors a 
direct-mail exhibit of these prize-winning pieces. If you did not see 
it this year during Christmas week at the Hotel Darling, perhaps 
you saw it at Drexel’s open house. These prize-winning firms gladly 
welcome your name to their mailing list. As a result of my inquiries 
this year, I have samples of personally dictated responses from the 
following: 


R.K.O. Radio Pictures, Inc. 

The National Broadcasting Co. 

Edison Electric Illuminating Co., Boston 

Pontiac Motor Co. 

Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Washington, D.C. 
The Bakelite Corp. of New York 

The Canadian Industries, Ltd. of Montreal, Canada 
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The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 

The Union Pacific Railroad of Omaha, Nebraska 
General Electric of Schenectady, New York 

The Mid West Bottle Cap Co. of Belvidere, Illinois 


I think a paragraph from the last-mentioned firm will give you 
an idea of the type of response I received: 

Your name, as you requested, will be added to our mailing list—although I 
warn you that you may find the subject matter of our mailings rather monoto- 
nous. You see we make only milk bottle caps, and our sales efforts are directed 
only to dairymen who use them and to jobbers who sell to dairymen. However, 
it is our hope that the materials you receive from us will seem as we try to make 
them, sufficiently varied and interesting enough to make you want to read them, 
although they talk only about one of the most common and insignificant articles 
of commerce next to ordinary pins. 


As the responses to my inquiries came in, I always saved the en- 
velopes to give to my students in order that they might study how 
they are addressed. Are these the standards to follow? Or should we 
go to the Postal Guide? No, not absolutely, as the Postal Guide gives 
the envelope addressed in the same way in the 1935 volume as in the 
1916 volume. I did not look any farther back. To quote from Dean 
Dutton, the authority on business English at the University of 
Delaware, ‘‘If we followed the Postal Guide, we would address an 
envelope with the state first, then the city, then the street, and the 
addressee’s name last in order to aid the postal authorities.”’ 

Besides the help we can receive from the fifty direct-mail leaders, 
the paper companies are constantly making up folders of letterheads 
and forms. I think that letterheads add realism to students’ letter- 
writing jobs. In the Printing Art Quarterly (formerly Printed Sales- 
manship) the editor of the specimen section begs you to mail your 
request on your business or school letterhead. The books, booklets, 
pamphlets, brochures, reports, and other printed matter reviewed 
in the Quarterly have been selected as the most practical reference 
and educational value on letter writing. From the American Writing 
Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, Massachusetts, you may receive a 
portfolio which contains letterheads and legal forms; from the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, a portfolio called Modern Form, each page of which 
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represents a different method of reproducing a letter. For example, 
there is a letter by letterpress, another by multigraphing, one type- 
written, one mimeographed, etc. From the Moser Paper Company, 
Chicago, comes a portfolio called Correct Dress. 

A very new portfolio that came in to me from my principal’s office 
is called Educational Business Letters. It has been prepared by Mr. 
William F. Baker, managing director of the Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Providence, Rhode Island, with the co-operation of many fine 
business establishments. It has been compiled for the use of teachers 
of stenography and of typewriting who will appreciate the word 
count. Teachers of English will find the creative ideas contained 
of much assistance. Such firms as Proctor and Gamble, the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Company, Inc., Chevrolet, Singer Sewing Machine, 
etc., are represented. 

So far we have limited our writing to national concerns. Our 
point of view must be broader today. Advertising leads bring world- 
wide responses. It is interesting to obtain specimens of inquiries 
from foreign countries and to give them to the students to answer— 
to address the envelope and to signify the correct postage. From a 
local firm’s advertisement in the National Geographic, I was given 
samples of inquiries from Australia, Russia, China, Japan, etc. 
Delaware’s business is world-wide, and graduates can supply speci- 
men letters for work like this. House organs of the Phoenix Metal 
Cap Company are valuable aids in teaching world relationships. 
Each issue of the Phoenix Flame is devoted to a different country. 
The one on Russia was as interesting to the student as the one on 
Egypt, for the metal cap has the same use everywhere. 

After you receive your reply from your direct-mail leader, your 
daily mail becomes more interesting. R.K.O.’s letter to the mov- 
ing-picture managers to interest them in packing their theaters for 
Mary of Scotland starring Katharine Hepburn was so interesting to 
the students that I had no trouble to get them to write a letter 
selling to a manager a moving picture they had seen. The Jaeger 
Company follows up with samples of their collection letters ad- 
dressed to you. One of the students read a sample letter with a 
piece of sponge attached, and with directions to the debtor to “wipe 
the slate clean.’’ Another letter came with a piece of cork attached. 
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To quote from the letter: “This piece of cork came from a life 
preserver. As you know, cork buoys up an object, and you will 
buoy up our spirits if you send us a check for $50.” 

Besides letters, there are other forms of communication for which 
teachers of business English can receive outside aids. For the unit 
on telegrams, radiograms, and cablegrams, the Postal Telegraph 
and Western Union will not only send a speaker to tell the classes how 
not to write the message but will also furnish free of charge blanks 
of all kinds—blanks for money orders, hotel reservations, holiday 
greetings, etc. They will also furnish rate sheets in order that stu- 
dents may estimate the cost of their telegrams to approximately 
seventy thousand points reached in the United States, or of their 
cables to approximately one hundred and fifty thousand points 
throughout the world, and of their radiograms. 

Another aid is the school librarian or an assistant from the public 
library who can come into the classroom to teach the use of the refer- 
ence books. A good secretary cannot know everything but she should 
know where to find it. A business report needs a carefully written 
bibliography to include properly written sources—books, magazine 
articles, bulletins, monographs, and legal material. 

Besides letter forms, besides capital letters and punctuation, 
students of business English need to study words. For teaching 
spelling and synonyms, etc., a teacher can receive free-of-charge ma- 
terial from the G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. This material applies to Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary and will be sufficient to provide a full three weeks’ course in 
learning to use the dictionary accurately and rapidly, for “The 
knowledge of words is the gateway to scholarship,” said Woodrow 
Wilson. Our students can get pleasure and profit in word vividness 
from reading such poems as John Masefield’s “‘Cargoes,”’ and Wil- 
liam Rose Benét’s “Merchants from Cathay.”’ 

I cannot close without acknowledging how little the teachers of 
English do in order to produce a more nearly perfect transcript. 
I wish that better transcripts could come through better teaching of 
business English. But why there is so little or nearly no carry-over 
still is the leading research question in business education today. 
The primary function of courses in business English is to develop 
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proficiency in the use of the English language for business purposes. 
All outside aids merely develop this proficiency in a modern way to 
the highest degree under the impulsion of a powerful interest. As 
a means to effective business letters, it is necessary to teach the 
writing of clear-cut, unified sentences and paragraphs which are 
grammatically correct. The student teaches himself to avoid com- 
mon errors through experiences which are interesting to him and 
which, at the same time, are similar to those he must face at grad- 
uation. Thus he finds at every turn he is working to meet a definite 
situation—precisely the conditions under which he will carry on his 
work as a citizen in a world’s dynamic economic life. 


WORLD-LITERATURE 


JOHN R. BARNES’ 


For years there has been a growing interest in the possibilities of 
a course in world-literature as a part of the program of the secondary 
school. The English committee of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools recommended such a course for the 
last year of the high school in the report published in the North Cen- 
tral Quarterly in March, 1931. A referendum on the committee’s 
recommendation of “study of world literature arranged by types 
and including selections from many languages in translation” showed 
an affirmative vote of nine hundred fifty-four of the ten hundred 
sixty-five teachers who participated in the referendum. 

The development of this phase of the literature program has been 
seriously handicapped by the lack of textbook materials suited to 
students of high-school age. Many schools, however, have experi- 
mented with a course in world-literature, depending upon locally 
prepared unit outlines and room libraries for organization and mate- 
rials. The thinking and experience of one of these schools may have 
some value for those who are interested in such a course but have so 
far hesitated to venture into the field. 

A course in world-literature has been taught in Grade XII of the 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, high school since 1932. Mimeographed 


' Principal of the Grosse Pointe (Mich.) High School. 
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unit outlines were developed and placed in the hands of the students 
as essential guides for the work. No satisfactory textbook was avail- 
able. A room library furnished the greater part of the needed liter- 
ary, historical, and critical material. This was supplemented by the 
school library, the public libraries, and the books available in the 
homes of many of the students. The experience of the last four years 
has resulted in many changes of details, but the original conception 
of the program has remained essentially unchanged. 

The world-literature course is the logical cap-stone of our pro- 
gram in the English field. Our junior high school literature course, 
like that of a great many schools, is essentially general literature. 
Types of literature are recognized but not studied as such. The se- 
lections included have been chosen because of their proven interest 
for boys and girls of early adolescent years. The unifying element is 
experience and human activities, not types of literature or national 
boundaries. 

With the beginning of the senior high school we change our ap- 
proach to the study of literature. Types of literature and national 
contributions to great reading become important considerations of 
organization and study. We feel that there is much to be said for 
beginning this senior high school program close at home with a course 
in American literature. The field is not too extensive to be intelligible 
to students of Grade X; certainly, it is much less extensive and less 
complicated than that of English literature. The Grade XI course 
is devoted to the literature of Britain, with the opportunity to note 
similarities and contrasts between American and English literary 
contributions. 

These national “compartments” are, however, artificial in a 
sense. They have been adopted largely because of tradition and as 
an obvious means of limiting and defining the field of study. It seems 
eminently logical, therefore, that the last literature course in the 
high school abandon these national boundaries and consider the sub- 
ject on a broader and more natural basis. What are the great poems, 
the great plays, the great essays, the great prose fiction which are 
available for the study and enjoyment of American readers, disre- 
garding the national source of the offering? 

Such a course recognizes clearly the universality of great human 
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achievement in literature. Goethe recognized the need for such an 
attitude over a century ago when he said in talking with Eckermann: 
“T like to look about me in [the literature of] foreign nations, and ad- 
vise everyone to do the same. National literature is now rather an 
unmeaning term; the epoch of world literature is at hand.’ Such a 
point of view recognizes one of the most fundamental facts in liter- 
ary history—the powerful influence of one great master on many 
others. Goethe was profoundly influenced by his reading of Shake- 
speare, Byron, the Bible. Scores of the world’s greatest novelists, ir- 
respective of nationality, acknowledge their debt to Cervantes, Bun- 
yan, and Boccaccio. Milton was a deep student of the Greek and 
Latin classics and of Dante’s Divine Comedy, and a very cursory 
reading of Paradise Lost will reveal his debt to these sources. Im- 
mediately we accept this point of view and consider the practical 
details of organization we are faced with the task of selecting a lim- 
ited part of the world’s literary treasure for use in the course. What 
shall be the basis for this choice? Obviously we must reject very 
much more than we accept. Our experience indicates the value of the 
following criteria: 


1. We are inevitably and properly influenced by our American cultural heritage 
As Moulton pointed out years ago in his illuminating discussion of this 
subject, world-literature means a very different thing to the American than, 
for example, to the Japanese reader. Shakespeare assumes a position of 
dominance in the literature of the Western world which he would not be 
accorded in oriental countries. Dante would loom much larger to the Italian 
reader in a program of world-literature than he does to the American. The 
acceptance of this point of view is of more than academic significance. It 
dictates a distinct difference in our treatment of the literature of certain 
peoples. Oriental literature, with a few conspicuous exceptions, has little 
place in our program except for comparative purposes since it fails to meet 
the requirement of having “inspired our great masters and formed our own 
thought and taste.’”? 
2. An author and his work must appeal to modern readers 
A man may have been a giant in his day, but if he has lost his appeal 
except to the elite of our day he can claim little space in the program which 
has such unlimited stores of treasure on which to draw. This may be literary 
heresy if it crowds the Divine Comedy into the discard and accepts Don 
Quixote and Cyrano de Bergerac, but it is pedagogical common sense. Too 


2R. G. Moulton, World Literature. 
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much damage has already been done by insisting on literature programs made 
up of selections which “they ought to like’’! 

3. The best work of an author must be available in a literary English translation 

This principle of selection is most important in the field of poetry. Un- 
fortunately there are few translators who are able to preserve even the larger 
part of the charm and beauty of the original in the translation of poetry, it 
being recognized that no translation of verse can preserve all the original 
composition. Some of the world’s great poets have been more fortunate than 
others in their translators. 

4. It is more important to include a reasonably representative selection from the 
work of a relatively small number of world-authors than to include frag- 
mentary bits from a much more extensive list 

We are likely to violate this principle because of the tendency to say, “But 
I can’t leave out so-and-so.” We will be led into an absolutely foolish posi- 
tion if we approach this course with any idea that we are going to “cover the 
field.”” We include no man or no piece of literature in our program because 
critics say he is an “imperative.’”’ If we include him we must give enough 
of his product to give the student some feeling of real contact with the man 
and his work. 


We have had the following objectives before us as we have taught 
this course for the past four years, and our experience has yielded a 
great variety of evidence that we have not set an impossible goal 
for ourselves: 

1. The course in world-literature shares with all courses in litera- 
ture in the basic responsibility of making reading so pleasant an ex- 
perience both intellectually and emotionally that the individual con- 
tinues to read good books of his own volition when the school no 
longer directs his activities. Our first task, then, is to sell good books 
to American youth. This demands proper understanding of the 
“market” and individualization of the offering. Tom is ready to 
“consume” The Count of Monte Cristo. Bill, strange as it may seem 
to those who have not observed this course in operation, reads Tol- 
stoy’s War and Peace and enjoys a revelation of a new world. 

2. A very special obligation and opportunity of this course is the 
promotion of finer understandings of the peoples of many lands. 
Ambition, self-sacrifice, love, fear, devotion to duty, cowardice are 
not national but universal human emotions and characteristics. We 
know this to be true, but for many people the fact is first felt emo- 
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tionally through the medium of a great book which illustrates one or 
more of these human manifestations in a dramatic manner. 

3. American youth needs to see American and English literature 
in relation to other great national literatures. Such an experience 
puts some of our local literary lights very much in the shade, but it 
also promotes increased respect for those of our writers who have 
won a place in the world-picture. 

4. The study of world-literature is intended to promote more cos- 
mopolitan reading interests. It is a sorry commentary on the pro- 
vinciality of our point of view in this field to find the great mass of 
American readers entirely unaware of the existence of Greek tragedy, 
the Russian novel, the Scandinavian drama, or the French short 
story. This opening up of avenues for exploration is of fundamental 
importance when we consider the adult, out-of-school activities of 
our high-school graduates in the investment of their leisure. 

The world-literature course taught in the Grosse Pointe high 
school includes the following units: 

I. An introduction to the materials and methods of the course 

II. The short story (including the tale and novelette as well as the short story 
proper) 
III. World-poetry 
IV. Non-fiction prose (including the essay, the letter, biography and auto- 
biography, history and travel) 
V. Drama (including recognition of literature in opera) 
VI. The novel 
VII. A major individual reading project 


There is a great deal of individual variation in the literary content 
of the course. The prescribed reading under our room-library plan 
has been limited almost entirely to background and critical mate- 
rial. Individual reading in each of the units is shared with the teach- 
er and the other members of the class in a variety of ways—the criti- 
cal essay, the formal book review, the oral report, the “panel dis- 
cussion” of a given author or book by four or five students who hap- 
pen to have read the same material. Class “recitation” is virtually 
unknown in the work of the course. 

One of the most pleasing results of the work done in this field 
has been the reports which have come to us one, two, and three years 
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after students have finished high school. A great many young men 
and young women have gone to some trouble to report reading in the 
field of world-literature to the instructor or to the principal of the 
school—reading which has been done without thought of courses or 
credit. 

Another gratifying evidence of results which can be and are being 
realized from this course was discovered last June when the Literary 
Acquaintance Test of the Cooperative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education was scored for the sixty-one Grosse Pointe 
students enrolled in world-literature. The median score made by 
Grosse Pointe students in this test was seventy-three points. The 
median score reported for 1,443 public-school Seniors for the same 
, test was fifty points. The median score reported for 6,484 college 
Sophomores was only fifty-three points. 


THE “STILL” AS A WRITING STIMULUS 


CHARLES MORRIS’ 


Like a great many English teachers who desire to preserve a 
rapport between life and a living language, I have long wanted to 
make some use of the moving picture, that great modern experience. 
I did not desire to complicate an already complicated curriculum 
by introducing “study guides”’; in fact, I did not know what I in- 
tended. I only knew that I was interested in the problem. Then I 
{ started to collect moving-picture “stills,” photographs of scenes in 
moving pictures, and my doubtful and scattered gropings dissolved 
into confident purpose as it became increasingly apparent that mov- 
ing-picture stills had many uses in teaching, particularly in my own 
field—the teaching of English. 

At first I was attracted to the use of moving-picture stills as a 
means of vitalizing good books. Stills portraying scenes from mov- 
ing pictures such as The Last of the Mohicans, Mutiny on the Bounty, 
A Tale of Two Cities, etc., displayed on bulletin boards in corridors 
where boys were likely to congregate during recess and after school 
did stimulate the boy to read that book. It was because the book 


t Mr. Morris is a teacher of English in Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
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was dramatized for him. Imagination aflame, he read it without 
pressure. It was experimentation with indirection to find direction 
out—and this verse written by a thirteen-year-old boy, who per- 
haps examined too intently the stills of Captain Blood, seems to me 
to catch accurately the reaction of one who has lived the drama of 
those scenes: 

As you try to think of the third conjugation, 

You cannot get rid of the awful sensation, 

When as in Horatius the bridge fell down, 

Or in Captain Blood when they looted the town. 

Your mind is a jumble of words and phrases, 

Your eyes get all blurry, it’s hotter than blazes. 

—FosTeR TRAINER 


In these stills there were more than cathedrals, costumes, maps, 
details—as in nondramatic illustrative material. Here was por- 
trayed the drama of man tender, man loving, man enduring, man 
struggling, man suffering, man aspiring—the very stuff of which life 
itself is made, the mirror up to life. Is it any wonder that the reading 
of books for which I have illustrative material has increased greatly? 
Which is the more responsible, the stills or the moving pictures 
themselves, I cannot say. I do know, however, that there has been 
an increase in the reading of these books. 

Subsequently it became apparent to me that I was faced with a 
problem of selection. I could not buy all the stills issued for a single 
picture, and, furthermore, I didn’t want to. Only a few of them 
could possibly be used. Then I began to perceive the difference be- 
tween good and bad stills, useful and useless stills. Such a develop- 
ment was inevitable; I had bulletin-board space for only a few of 
the many stills published for each picture, and I naturally pur- 
chased those best adapted to my purpose. 

I have before me a closeup of W. C. Fields in the role of Micaw- 
ber. His hand is placed consolingly on David Copperfield’s shoulder 
and he seems to say, “At present and until something turns up, I 
have nothing to bestow but advice.”’ This picture is excellent be- 
cause it gives me a glimpse of human character, not dwabbly, nega- 
tive, vague, but a positive character in reaction to a positive situa- 
tion. Contrast with it any fifteen out of twenty closeup stills and 
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you will understand what I mean. These fifteen, the usual Holly- 
wood “charmer” type, lack character, flavor, and variety. They do 
not challenge attention. But this closeup of Micawber does, because 
he makes tender human concern more real than reality by bringing 
to his portrayal all the subtlety of interpretation of a great actor. 

Or, abandoning the closeup, let us criticize a scene. Here is a still 
of the familiar grind-organ scene in Winterset. The policeman has 
just stopped the dancing. All attention is centered on Judge Gaunt 
and the policeman in the foreground. Judge Gaunt has spoken his 
fine entreaty, “‘.... Be gentle with them when their threats are 
childish—be tolerant while you can—for your least harsh word will 
return on you in the night—return in a storm of cries. ... . I have 
been harsher than you. I have sent men down that long corridor 
into blinding light and blind darkness!” And the policeman seems to 
be answering, “‘Why, you fool, you’re crazy!’ This is a fine still for 
our needs. The single effect is clear, emotional purpose evident; 
there is drama here. Yet these qualities are not to be found in all 
such scenes. Sometimes elaborate costumes and sets will obscure 
the effect; sometimes, in the case of a poor photograph, no effect 
is intended; sometimes the actors are simply not good enough to 
interpret an intended effect. 

Then following the use of stills to stimulate reading, and the dis- 
covery of a technique of criticism, came a third stage in my develop- 
ment as an experimenter with movie stills. Last year I found myself 
teaching the short story in our third class (tenth grade), work largely 
concerned with reading and analysis, which heretofore had not in- 
volved the writing of narrative. Desiring to correlate composition 
work and literature, I inaugurated the writing of short stories. In- 
evitably this involved the use of more or less technical terms 
such as “dominant trait,” “single effect,” “emotional purpose,” 
“dramatic effect,” etc. I did not deceive myself into believing that 
I had been very successful. I knew that I had not been. I was using 
terms which my students had not experienced. I was talking beyond 
them. About then I started to experiment in the use of moving- 
picture stills in teaching the short story. 

I daresay readers of this essay, especially English masters giving 
elementary instruction in the art of the short story, can supply 
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instances of utterly inadequate treatment of a composition subject 
such as the following: ‘Write a narrative involving a conflict.” 
The uninspired results are sometimes bitterly disappointing to a 
master who feels that his “‘buildup” has been sound and thorough. 
We all know why the boy writes so flatly; it is because his imagina- 
tion has not been quickened; yet, knowing this, what can we do, 
having already exhausted our eloquence? We have, furthermore, the 
usual noteworthy story from the superior student, but he is not our 
chief concern at this time; ask him to write a story on the “ant” and 
he would still produce something individual, distinctive, representa- 
tive. I am concerned with the pathetic individual whose plot is im- 
probable, whose characters are unconvincing, and whose setting 
lacks verisimilitude. To this individual even after explanation “‘sin- 
gle effect” means nothing, “point-of-view” less, and “emotional pur- 
pose”’ less than less. What he needs is an experience. Like most 
people, he seldom learns except through experience. Moreover, it is 
not that he lacks imagination or ability. It is simply that he is not 
readily shocked by words. He needs a dramatic experience. I know 
such a boy. He has produced his quota of trite, uninspired, and 
thoroughly unreal compositions. Let us say that the assignment for 
next time is to write a narrative involving a conflict. In preparation, 
and the only preparation, I hand him a still from Mutiny on the 
Bounty, showing Captain Bligh and Christian vis-a-vis across the 
round surface of a capstan, log book spread before them. If you have 
seen the picture, you must remember this scene. There is a single 
dramatic effect, an emotional purpose, and a definite point of view 
reflected in it. Every detail contributed to this. I will not enumerate 
them; let the average student do that. This is his re-creation of the 


scene in words. 


AN INCIDENT ABOARD THE “BOUNTY” 
BY DUDLEY LAMSON 


We had endured much from the hands of Captain Bligh by this time. The 
flogging of the dead man and the keel-hauling of the poor sailor were still 
starkly fresh in our minds. Our latest complaint, however, was the food. The 
bill of fare consisted of hard-tack, stale water, and an extremely scanty portion 
of salt pork, either brick-hard or reeking with decay. It was so inedible that 
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many of the men had given up trying to eat it. Of course they grumbled that 
the captain had meals of great splendor, but whether this was true, we knew 
not at this time. 

The men were shifting the sails to the light suit one day when the bosom 
piped all hands aft. We found Captain Bligh standing in his usual bull-dog 
stance, with his head thrust forward and a defiant look piercing from beneath 
his black eyebrows. It was not an unusual sight to see him thus, rocking back 
and forth on his toes, hands clasped behind his back, and staring out to sea. 
He had something important on his mind as the corners of his mouth were 
turned down more than usual. One could invariably tell the degree of import 
of his thoughts by the varying curve of his sullen mouth. On the winch before 
him stood pen and ink and the ship’s log. Ey this time the men had all gathered 
around and stood in respectful but sullen silence. Bligh at last aroused himself 
from his brooding lethargy. 

“Mr. Christian,”’ he bellowed as Fletcher approached, “I have drawn up a 
report on the food, and it is ready for you to sign.” 

Fletcher examined the log briefly. “Why, this states that abundant fresh 
vegetables are served daily.” 

Bligh’s mouth became cracked oak as he spat out his words, “You will 
please sign the report, Mr. Christian!” 

The atmosphere was tense. In a circle of glowering faces, angered by months 
of semi-starvation, stood Christian and Bligh. Bligh, defiantly standing them 
off, was as immovable as rock. He stood in the center, one against a hundred, 
yet none dared move. For a full minute no one stirred; then, drawing a quick 
breath, Fletcher Christian said quietly and simply, ‘Captain Bligh, you know 
I cannot sign this.”’ 

Mathews leaped between them. ‘‘Good God, Fletcher, you’ve got to sign it. 
He can have you killed for disobeying orders!”’ 


Thus may a visual experience contribute to a sounder knowledge 
of the art of writing narration. 

It must be apparent by this time that I have passed far beyond 
my first random fumblings in the use of movie stills. I know now 
that when I hand a boy a closeup and ask him to develop that 
character in his proper setting, or an alien setting, or subordinated 
to plot, or dominant over plot, the results are very satisfactory; or 
when I hand him a good picture portraying a single effect and ask 
him to re-create that effect in words, or to create a narrative leading 
to that effect, or a climax leading from that effect, the results show 
that the imagination has been stirred. I wonder, furthermore, if 
there are not ancillary benefits here; if the opportunity afforded the 
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master to emphasize “that difference of esthetic, moral and human 
values,” urged by Mrs. Fansler,’ using material related to experience, 
the moving-picture still—does not do more than study guides to 
intensify the movie experience, to cultivate a taste for wholesome 
pictures, and the judgment to perceive them. After all, the empha- 
sis is on observation and comparison, and “experiencing” rather 
than on the thing “‘experienced.” It is a broad Scotch thought on 
which to end this paper anyway! 


2 “On the Use of an Art Set,”’ Progressive Education, October, 1936. 


‘ 
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MILLAY’S POETRY FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Contemporary poetry too infrequently finds its way into the school- 
room. The school has enthroned certain traditional “classics” which do 
not easily relinquish their poetic prerogatives, and teachers too seldom 
look into the works of contemporary poets to seek new voices which 
children may enjoy. This neglect of contemporary poetry may be due to 
the belief that one will not find in current literature poetry suitable for 
children. It may be the misconception that none of the modern poets 
approach the older poets in child-appeal. It may be a failure to under- 
stand how very extensive children’s interests really are. Whatever is at 
the roots of this neglect, it is a demonstrable fact that children can and do 
enjoy contemporary poetry that—though not written primarily for 
them—comes within the touch of their experiences, their thoughts, and 
their feelings. 

Walter Barnes has significantly stated the prime principle in selecting 
contemporary poetry for children when he wrote: 

Good poetry for children is good poetry which is good for children. . . . . 
I mean only that poetry for children should be, first and foremost, and through- 
out, excellent poetry, essentially and indubitably poetry; and it should be, 
secondarily, but quite secondarily, poetry that is within the apprehension and 
the scope, and rather wide-flung scope, of children’s interests." 


Among contemporary American poets of note who has a marked 
appeal for older children is Edna St. Vincent Millay. Her simple, charm- 
ing, metrical patterns and lilting, natural lyricism catch the fancy of ado- 
lescents. Her poetry is possessed of what Walter Barnes calls “the realis- 
tic sensory materials of life: facts, experiences, actions, sights, smells, 
sounds, scenes, people and other animals, and such-like.”? Her poetry 
gives the young reader or listener those momentary glimpses of beauty, 
poignancy, and exaltation which are essential in everyone’s experiences 
with an art form. 


* Walter Barnes, “Contemporary Poetry for Children,” Elementary English Review, 
XIII, No. 1, 3. 
2 Ibid., p. 5. 
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A thorough reading of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s entire work, as 
printed in book form, is rewarded with a rich sheaf of delightful poetry 
which older children will enjoy. There is a group of nature poems which 
rival the perennial schoolroom favorites; there are delicate sound-patterns 
that charm young listeners’ ears; there are virile sensory images; and 
there is a miscellany of poems for individuals within the group, poems 
appealing to individual tastes and interests, a Second A pril to the finder. 

In her nature poetry Edna St. Vincent Millay seems to catch the spirit 
of the natural presence and transcribes that presence with a vital reality 
which one may feel without necessarily fully understanding. This is one 
of the essential appeals of her poetry for children. An example of this is 
“Afternoon on a Hill,” in which the poet impels the reader to be 

.... the gladdest thing 
Under the sun! 


In twelve short lines she recreates all the feeling of calm satisfaction of 
living close to nature one “‘Afternoon on a Hill.” One feels this same close 
harmony with nature in such other of her poems as “City Trees,” “Pas- 
toral,” “The Fawn,” or her poems of the autumn—the season that seems 
most to have enthralled this poet. 

In these poems of the fall Miss Millay recreates a poignant mood un- 
mistakably autumnal. In “Autumn Chant,” “The Death of Autumn,” 
“Autumn Daybreak,” and “When the Year Grows Old,” older children 
sense the melancholy beauty of this season. For them the poet expresses 
what they have often known or felt but have been unable to communicate. 
They understand what Miss Millay has known when she writes: 

Now the autumn clambers 
Up the trellised frame, 
And the rose remembers 
The dust from which it came. 


The teacher who has not acquainted her pupils with Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s nature lyrics has yet in store a delightful hour with poetry. 

Another appeal which Millay’s poetry holds for older children is the 
appeal of sensory imagery. The colors, the sounds and stillnesses, and the 
warmth and cold in which Millay’s poetry abounds kindle for the reader 
lasting flashes of exquisite beauty—the beauty of the “‘wizened, orange 
bitter berry,” “the shaken bell from a cow’s throat,” the train, “its 
whistle shrieking,” “its cinders red in the sky.”” Elaboration of the point 
seems unnecessary; one knows intuitively that when such deftness in 
creating sensory impressions is encountered in poetry one has found “good 
poetry for children.” 
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The metrical patterns of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poetry make strong 
appeals to children’s ears. They often have a lilt that is intriguing—so 
fascinating, in fact, that one reads and rereads for the sheer joy in the 
sound effects created. Consider the ‘Counting-Out Rhyme”’: 

Silver bark of beech, and sallow 
Bark of yellow birch, and yellow 
Twig of willow. 


Equally pleasing is “The Bean-Stalk,” which begins: 


Ho, Giant! This is I! 
I have built me a bean-stalk into your sky! 
La,—but it’s lovely, up so high 


In quite different mood is The Harp-Weaver, a beautifully sombre 
story which gains immeasurably by effective oral interpretation. The 
poem compels, by its poetic power, the fascination of the listener as 

Her thin fingers, moving 
In the thin, tall strings, 
Were weav—weav—weaving 
Wonderful things. 


Girls find Millay’s poetry especially appealing. It is warm, alive, and 
human. They particularly enjoy “The Little Ghost” in “the broad white 
hat” with “dear ruffles around her feet,” who passes through 


A gate that once was there. 


They understand, sympathetically, the ‘Portrait by a Neighbor”—the 
picture of the woman who 


. . . . forgets she borrowed butter 
And pays you back cream! 


Girls smile about the “Tavern” for grey-eyed people; they are moved 
deeply by the fate of “The Harp Weaver.” Boys probably will be more 
interested in such poems as “Winter Night” and “The Fawn,” in which 
there appear bolder strokes, and in which the thought is more within the 
boy’s scope of interests. 

Here then are some of the major appeals of this contemporary poet. 
In quantity the sheaf is small—perhaps nineteen poems from all her 
work—but quantity is the slightest consideration. What counts is that 
this poetry “indures moods, it lifts into universal emotions, it gives 
momentary impressions of beauty.”’ What counts most is that this is 
“good poetry which is good for children.” 
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SUGGESTED POEMS 


Renascence' 
“Afternoon on a Hill” “The Little Ghost” 
“Tavern” ‘“‘When the Year Grows Old” 


The Harp-Weaver 
“Autumn Chant” 
“Songs from ‘The Lamp and the Bell,’ I” 
“The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver” 


Second A pril 
“City Trees” “‘Travel” 
“The Bean-Stalk”’ “Tnland”’ 
‘“‘Pastoral”’ “The Death of Autumn” 


A Few Figs from Thistles 
“Portrait by a Neighbor” 


The Buck in the Snow 
“Song”’ “Winter Night” “Counting-Out Rhyme” 


Wine from these Grapes 
“Autumn Daybreak” “The Fawn” 


LELAND B. JAcoBs 
LINCOLN CONSOLIDATED TRAINING SCHOOL 
MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


CREATIVE REVIEWING OF BIOGRAPHIES: 
A CHARACTER STUDY 


One of the problems of teaching oral book-reviewing has been to find 
ways to keep the silent members of the class alert. To be sure, if the re- 
views are really well presented, they prove entertaining, but unfortunate- 
ly it is not always possible to have all the reviews good ones, and attention 
wanders. There is, too, the matter of character-study that is one of the 
most valuable fruits of reading biography. Of course, the reader of the 
life-story may gain a realization of the qualities that have made possible 
the success of the individual under consideration, but, in reviewing, he is 


All of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s books from New York: Harper & Bros. 
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likely to give a chronological series of events which may or may not give 
evidence of his recognition of the persistent traits or qualities which 
brought success to the individual. 

To meet these various problems, during a biography unit in an ad- 
vanced second-year class, the students were stimulated to work out the 
chart presented herewith. Its use is simple. At the beginning of the activ- 


CHARACTER-RATING SHEETS 
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ity each student is given two of the sheets. The first one is to be used for 
reference purposes as the student does his reading. He may check his 
sheet for all the qualities he finds in his character. If the quality shows a 
positive presence, he indicates it by a plus sign; if not particularly notice- 
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able, by a zero; if the opposing quality is present in noticeable degree or if 
the absence of the quality is particularly noticeable, by a minus sign. 

The reviewing student is now in a position to weigh the qualities that 
dominate the individual and to evaluate his success in terms of these 
qualities, seldom more than ten in number, preferably fewer. With the 
personality of the individual well in mind, the student selects incidents 
from the biography to present to the class, in order to illustrate his traits 
and qualities. 

He now makes a second sheet (No. 2) for the instructor or class leader, 
circling the qualities he plans to bring out in his report. 

A third sheet is reserved for use by everyone in class during the oral 
reviewing. As the reader gives his report on the biography he has read, 
each member of the class checks the qualities he thinks are brought out 
by the incidents noted. So far as possible, the reviewer tries to avoid mak- 
ing positive statements regarding his personal opinion of the qualities he 
is indicating, but presents them indirectly through episodes, speeches, 
action, etc. The same symbols were used for checking by the listeners as 
were used by them as readers. The reviewer having completed his report, 
various listeners give the results of their checking. These are referred to 
the reviewer’s check-list (No. 2). The lists kept by all the other listeners 
are compared, and a rating made of the quality of the review and of the 
listener’s ability as shown by check-sheets. 

Additional time is now allowed for questions, for additional material 
in the review, and for a summary of the relative values of the character 
qualities developed in meeting situations in the individual’s life, or of the 
person as determined by his contribution to the social welfare of his 
fellow-man. 

After each student in the class has presented a review, by means of the 
ratings made on the check-sheet for each of the individuals reported 
upon, another class discussion is devoted to the most persistent, worth- 
while qualities as determined by the persons under discussion. If time 
permits, a more analytical study may be made according to nationality, 
occupation, chronological period, nature of problems, or other common 
factors. 

In successive classes of various grades and levels this plan has proved 
its ability to create and hold the interest of both reviewers and listeners, 
so as to make biographical reviewing and listening a truly creative activ- 
ity. 

SARAH McLEAN MULLEN 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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EXPERIMENT IN THE SHORT STORY 


Several years ago there appeared in an educational journal an article 
upbraiding English teachers for telling their pupils how to write a com- 
position when they themselves as a general rule never did any real writing. 
That article challenged my philosophy of teaching, for I soon saw that the 
principle needed to be practically applied to other matters. What good, 
for instance, did it do pupils to study constantly the theory and apprecia- 
tion of authors’ works without doing any writing beyond the ordinary 
critical or imaginative theme? With this idea in mind I decided to experi- 
ment with a unit in creative appreciation. 

The modern short story, for which about four weeks’ time was allotted, 
provided an excellent opportunity. First we spent a week on Kipling. 
This was required in the course of study and furnished uniform back- 
ground in reading and discussion for the whole class. During the next 
week we studied short stories in the Aélantic Narratives, first and second 
series, investigating the changes in short stories since Kipling’s day. From 
then on the pupils were told to devote their time outside of class to reading 
in the library, stories by as great a variety of authors as possible. Before 
they had finished the Aélantic Narratives, however, we had begun in class 
the creative part of our experiment. 

For ideas on this work I am indebted to the Study and Appreciation of 
the Short Story by Johnson, Cowan, and Peacock, in which the Introduc- 
tion provided suggestions of all kinds. We began with word study. Each 
pupil was assigned a noun like “trees,” “hours,” or “brook,” and given a 
few minutes to find adjectives to make up a descriptive phrase that would 
create an image. These were read aloud and commented upon, as was 
everything of this sort written in class. 

When I felt that they had acquired a picture sense, I asked each one to 
describe in three sentences whatever setting was suggested to him by any 
one of a list of characters, such as a ragged little boy or a colored mammy. 
We had already, of course, observed points about settings in the stories 
read. 

Having discussed various means of characterization, we tried several 
methods of creating people who might appear in a story. Each pupil, for 
example, wrote a brief description of a character whose physical appear- 
ance would indicate his personality. Then, deciding that one’s behavicr is 
often more revealing than his appearance, they tried the development of 
one sentence to describe a person by means of a habitual act or gesture. 
Lastly, everybody wrote a paragraph presenting someone well known in 
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the building; the class was to guess who it was. The result was a gallery of 
faculty portraits, surprisingly accurate and amusing. 

One day we made a list on the blackboard of all the emotions we could 
think of which might be portrayed in a story. After discussing how such 
feelings might be revealed, we concluded that action usually shows emo- 
tion better than words do. Each pupil worked out a sentence describing a 
person’s action, and the others guessed what emotion the writer intended 
to reveal. 

From this to dialogue was an easy transition. Every pupil was assigned 
a different verb, such as “shout,” “suggest,” “complain,” etc., and told to 
write a sentence or two of conversation which would fit that verb. When 
the sentences were read, the class decided what the verb was supposed to 
be. After we had discussed the requirements for good conversation in a 
story, each was asked to write about half a page of dialogue characterizing 
two people. The completed papers included everything, from girls talking 
in the hall to a father and a mother planning the future of their child. 
This was the best of the writing done during the unit, perhaps because of 
the fact that the pupils had been impressed by the demand that dialogue 
must be natural, and they had made use of what they heard around them 
every day. 

The subject of plot construction came last because I knew it would be 
the most difficult and probably the least successful. We had already ana- 
lyzed plots for their development and had talked about the nature of the 
short story a good deal. When the pupils outlined plots for original stories 
based on any of a suggested list of themes, the results were both amusing 
and disappointing. Each was supposed to jot down the main action, to 
work it up to a climax, to provide a solution, and then to write the intro- 
ductory paragraph. When they read these papers aloud, I found the very 
mistakes I had warned against and yet might have expected from ama- 
teurs. Many had enough material for a novel, some had impossible melo- 
dramas, and others had the typical success story; all showed, of course, 
the strong influence of the movies and the radio. The time which we spent 
in discussing their mistakes was, I think, most profitable, for they learned 
what a short story should not be, what the difference is between the realis- 
tic and the glamorously impossible, and why one should write about what 
one knows or can accurately imagine. A few outlines sounded as if they 
might produce good stories. I suggested that the composers of these try 
working out the whole story, but I did not require such a paper from any- 
one. Those stories that were later handed in were better on the whole 
than I had expected, although they were marked by hasty construction 
and lack of careful work in characterization. 
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The last week was devoted to the study of representative modern 
authors. Having already sampled the work of at least twelve writers in 
his library reading, every pupil was told to choose one author, study at 
least seven of his stories, and write a critical paper. These were probably 
the best themes of the kind that I received during the term. The reason 
for it I discovered on the following day. 

Four weeks’ time is scarcely enough to accomplish wonders, but I had 
hoped to teach appreciation by means of the pupils’ efforts to do on a 
small scale, in limited fields, what real authors do. What I questioned was 
the value of spending so much time on it. When I asked the class whether 
they preferred creative appreciation to the study of theory and content, 
the answer was almost unanimously in favor of the experiment. Their 
reasons were that everyone had a chance to write and read aloud, that 
they had seldom before been asked to do imaginative writing, that they 
realized small points in style hitherto overlooked, that they now knew 
what to look for in studying an author’s characteristics, that they had 
never before understood the power of words, and that they had enjoyed 


every day’s work. 
RAYMONA 
GLENVILLE HiGH SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A FRESHMAN BOOK TEA 


This fall, for the third time, Hornell High School observed National 
Book Week with a Freshman Book Tea. 

After school one night the Freshman English classes hold open house 
in the library. They serve tea to parents, faculty, and students; present 
a brief program of music and dances; and sell books, which are displayed 
in the corridor immediately outside the library. 

The books on sale, secured from bookshops in two near-by cities, are 
selected by the Freshman English teacher and the librarian as being of 
particular interest to our Freshman sponsors, and to younger children. 
The picture-books for small brothers and sisters are always most enthu- 
siastically received. 

The actual selling is done by students costumed as characters from 
books. Orders are taken for books when more than the one copy on hand 
is required. Later, class members deliver all books to purchasers, in 
ample time for holiday giving. The proceeds (how we wish they were 
larger!) of the tea and book sale are used to add to the growing library 
shelf in the Freshman English room. 

The project seems to us worth while, affording, in a city which has no 
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bookstore, an opportunity for everyone to see the best in children’s books, 
and for parents to select books of merit for their children. 

As a purely social function the book tea is unique, being the only 
school affair arranged and carried out solely by members of our youngest 
class. (We must admit that it would be even better training in social 
responsibility if we could persuade the small boys to limit themselves to 
half-a-dozen cakes, at least until all the guests are served.) 

CorA PUCKETT 


HILpA BRIDGE 
HORNELL JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
HORNELL, NEW YORK 


“THIS IS STATION DHS... .” 


I say a poem?” 

“Please let me be the Major.” 

“May I ring the gong?” 

These manifold requests came to me as I entered the seventh-grade 
literature class and saw numerous hands waving from a group of forty- 
three pupils. 

Roy McCullough had just made us a microphone and a gong. Perhaps 
they were not things of beauty, but they were sincere imitations. The 
base of the microphone was a stout piece of iron taken from some dis- 
carded machinery. Anchored in it was a broomstick on the end of which 
elaborately and securely fastened with wire was a mouthpiece fashioned 
from the wheel of a toy racer and supplemented with wire. Our gong 
was a sturdy tin top that had doubtless saved many a kettle from boiling 
over, the knob of which was swathed and draped in a clean white rag that 
the “gongster’s” hands might be hygienically protected. But a top is not 
a gong; the other half of it was a stick heavily padded and covered with 
another clean white rag bound round many times with wire. The general 
effect was an original caveman’s club, and the sound would stop any- 
thing. Do you wonder that all of us wanted to say a poem, ring the gong, 
or be the Major at the same time? 

But one does not rise to radio stardom in a day; so we were not the 
exception. At the beginning of the year we chose some poems we liked 
and memorized them. We were permitted to act our poems as we said 
them or have someone else give them in pantomime while we said them. 
Then we voted on the best “reader” and the best “‘actor” of each day’s 
performance. It was difficult for us to realize that one could be a “reader” 
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and memorize what he said; so we had to substitute “speaker’’ for “read- 
er,’ which seemed a far more satisfactory term if one memorized his 
poem. 

Then Roy made our microphone and gong. Our Major Something-or- 
Other introduced us, and we said our poem to a radio audience, our class. 
The “gongster” stopped us if we mumbled or went too fast or were too 
“singsongy.”’ Sometimes he would give us a second chance. Once when 
his comment was “You didn’t open your mouth wide enough,” there was 
a general objection. Someone said that the radio audience wouldn’t know 
whether we opened our mouths or not, but then we explained that there 
would not be a clear tone from the speaker if he didn’t open his mouth. 
This seemed a very just reason. 

After each poem we wrote fan letters to the performer. At first we 
wrote to anyone we wished, but the class favorites received most atten- 
tion; so we wrote letters by rows. Row 1 wrote the first performer; Row 
2 the second, etc. The teacher was the censor and read the notes at the 
end of each day before they were passed out the next day. That elimi- 
nated any tendency to write mere “notes.” We proved to be just critics: 

“T could just see the daisies the way you said that poem.” 

“You said your poem magnificently.” 

“You put a lot of expression into what you said.” 

“T liked your poem and will listen in every day.” 

“You said your poem too fast.” 

“You didn’t speak loud enough.” 

“You should learn your poem better.”’ 

Have we accomplished anything? I believe that we have. We surely 
memorize poetry; some of us say it extremely well; some of our timid 
ones are encouraged by the compliments of their classmates; we are 
learning to put expression into what we say and not to waste anyone’s 
time by trying to give something when we are only half prepared. 


MILDRED CAMPBELL 


Detray HicH SCHOOL 
DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Those who go to the annual meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English in Buffalo, November 25-27, will have an opportunity to 
see parts of Niagara Falls rarely seen by visitors to the town, according 
to present plans of the local convention committee. They also will be 
given a chance to visit Fort Niagara and its two hundred-year-old French 
castle, which has been restored to resemble its appearance in French and 
Indian days. 

Among the events planned to honor the Council delegates are special 
exhibitions at Buffalo’s important libraries. At the Lockwood Memorial 
Library of the University of Buffalo there will be an exhibition of first 
and interesting editions of Swinburne and his contemporaries, celebrating, 
according to C. D. Abbott, librarian, both Swinburne’s centenary and the 
presence of the English teachers of the country in Buffalo. Dr. Au- 
gustus H. Shearer has announced that at the Grosvenor Library, of which 
he is the head, there will be an exhibition of rare books from the English 
literature collection. 

To allow delegates more time for sight-seeing and friend-seeing, the 
usual Friday luncheon meetings have been eliminated this year. The 
afternoon sessions will begin at 2:00 P.M. instead of 2:30 P.M. Among the 
speakers at the banquet that evening will be Joseph Wood Krutch, critic, 
Columbia University lecturer, and author of The Modern Temper. Alto- 
gether, half of the forty-eight states will be represented on the convention 
program, not including those who will take part in the discussions, which 
are open to all. 


During the convention there will be an exhibit of the work of the 
English classes of elementary schools, junior and senior high schools, and 
colleges. Tables will be available for the display of class projects, units 
of work, anthologies, and the like. It is suggested that materials suitable 
for mounting be displayed upon cardboard mounts, 22X 28 inches. There 
will probably be space available for the display of at least three such cards 
from each school. Reading, literature, and creative writing are the exhibit 
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centers. If the school exhibit must be sent from some distance, it will per- 
haps be more convenient to send the material unmounted. It can then be 
mounted and arranged at Hotel Statler, under the supervision of the 
Committee on Exhibits. 


ENGLISH CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Reading in high school was the topic most frequently discussed at 
meetings of local English organizations during the last scholastic year, 
according to a news bulletin prepared for the English groups affiliated with 
the National Council of Teachers of English by the Council’s Public Rela- 
tions Committee, of which Professor Holland D. Roberts is chairman. 
The bulletin, which summarizes program topics and activities of English 
associations for 1936-37 in all parts of the United States, is a special serv- 
ice offered to leaders of groups belonging to the National Council to help 
them in program-making and project-planning for the year just started. 
The president of any affiliated organization who has not yet received a 
copy of the bulletin should write to the state representative of the Public 
Relations Committee or to the Committee at 246 Waverly Place, New 
York City. 


A COMMITTEE ON CREATIVE WRITING 


The National Council has authorized a new committee on creative 
writing, chairman, Howard Edminster, James D. Phelan Fellow in 
Literature, now on leave from Los Gatos High School, Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia. Council members interested in participating in the extremely 
significant work to be done in this field will communicate with the chair- 
man through the above address. Although no definite program has as 
yet been laid out by this committee, there are two prime needs to be filled 
in this field: (1) the gathering of meaningful student composition— 
stuff that is tied to the lives of the pupils and arises out of their experi- 
ences—and (2) the reorientation of literary expression in the framework of 
educational ends and aims. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The week of November 7-13 has been set aside this year as American 
Education Week, the general theme of which will be “Education and 
Our National Life.’”’ The calendar for the week is as follows: Sunday, 
“Can We Educate for Peace?”’; Monday, “Buying Educational Service’; 
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Tuesday, “Horace Mann Centennial’’; Wednesday, ‘Youth Faces the 
Future”; Thursday, ‘Schools and the Constitution”; Friday, “‘School 
Open-House Day’’; and Saturday, “Lifelong Learning.” 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


In “Art and Mr. Santayana,” an essay in the Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, John Crowe Ransom leaves some uncertainty in the mind of the 
reader as to the permanence of Mr. Santayana’s achievement both as 
artist and as philosopher. Though “among philosophical personalities, 
probably the most urbane and humanistic since Socrates,” the residuum 
of Santayana’s labors seems chiefly in his ‘admirable function .. . . of 
disturbing other philosophers.”’ He shares this apartness from the group 
to which he belongs with Ralph Waldo Emerson, who disturbed other 
theologians. This common idiosyncrasy may be partly accounted for, the 
writer thinks, by three traits possessed by each: a peculiar eloguence— 
each spoke “‘luminously”’; a peculiar gnomic wisdom, poured out by each 
in abundance; a command of the technique of poetry, though neither was 
sufficiently “released’”—Santayana from his intellectualism, Emerson 
from his theology—to be a great poet. Here, says Mr. Ransom, the paral- 
lel ends. He does not recall Emerson while contemplating Santayana 
“dallying with his essences.” But Santayana, like Emerson, was “a free 
personality in a dull professional world”; as philosopher, he was a diffused 
modern version of Schopenhauer. 


An unusual and even somewhat sinister aspect of Sir Walter Scott’s in- 
fluence upon his contemporaries and the writing tribe in particular, is 
brought out in an arresting article, also in the Virginia Quarterly, by 
Lionel Stevenson, under the title, ‘“Novelist as Fortune Hunter.’”’ Much 
as has been written about Scott’s life, personality, works, and influence, 
the point has not been stressed that his worldly success, symbolized by 
stately Abbotsford and the baronetcy, raised novel-writing as a profession 
into rivalry with the bar, the church, and the services. Unfortunately, it 
also brought into being a school of followers intent on authorship neither 
for its own sake nor even as a means of livelihood, but solely as an open 
sesame to social prominence. From among a host of these parasites of 
literature Mr. Stevenson pillories three in particular, as contemporaries 
of Scott and patent imitators of his career: “a disappointed minor diplo- 
mat, a disappointed naval officer, and a disappointed country doctor,” 
identified respectively as G. P. R. James, Frederick Maryatt, and Charles 
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Lever. Though the novels of James have probably all sunk below the 
horizon of the present day, there will be those who may be shocked to 
find the author of Mr. Midshipman Easy and the author of Charles 
O’ Malley (not even mentioned by Mr. Stevenson) and The Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer in the role assigned to them. But Mr. Stevenson is ada- 
mant. The salient features of each “career” are strikingly similar: modest 
ability, and opportunity; ‘‘a rage for grandeur and gentility; a period of 
mad popularity and fantastic financial rewards to which was sacrificed 
every principle of creative art as well as all financial moderation; and 
ruin, and oblivion.” So close a parallel, says the writer after working it 
out in detail, is due to, and chiefly significant because of, the common 
bourgeois origin of the three—‘“‘the class responsible for the vogue of 
Scott’s novels of romantic adventure and gorgeous trappings’’; the class 
which, coming into a new prosperity and a new leisure, cast about them 
bewildered for the means of more intense living and developed intellectual 
ambitions and a yearning to escape from their commonplace environment. 
The story of the three is painful—a story of singed wings and a finale 
without dignity or significance. 


“Poetry can be defined as satisfactorily as anything else can be,”’ says 
Cale Young Rice in Poet Lore; that is, not absolutely but scientifically, so 
as to delimit it from prose and mere verse. More than that, the “‘inde- 
scribable,” “inexplicable,” “mysterious” character of poetry, which some 
critics insist upon, much to their own confusion and the misleading of 
others, is susceptible of analysis and comprehension. For one thing, Mr. 
Rice points out that not all real poetry has this so-called inexplicable 
effect. Other poetry undeniably has, and in approaching it one must begin 
not with it but with the great inexplicables of the universe—the eternal 
queries and mysteries of life. The great poet is likely to be one who has 
an insistent sense of these infinite mysteries. This is that to which we re- 
spond, for we also have an overlaid and unawakened sense of them. There 
are four of these fundamental and prepotent infinites: time, space, mat- 
ter, and mind. Masters like Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Whitman 
are deeply conscious of them—of some or all. When they call, these 
“genii” come and do their bidding. Mr. Rice marshals to the defense of 
his thesis a truly magnificent and convincing array of supreme passages. 
“Poetry’s Genii” will reward reading. 


“Ts our present proscenium theatre, a heritage from the seventeenth 
century, to endure through the changes which today are steadily separat- 
ing English and American drama from the great French conventions of 
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‘life-like presentation’ and the drama of ideas?” asks Ashley Dukes in the 
leading article of the September Theatre Arts Monthly, given over to the 
celebration of the three-hundredth-year anniversary of the first perform- 
ance of Corneille’s Le Cid. Admitting the predominance of French dra- 
matic influence through all these three hundred years, and the justice of 
it, Mr. Dukes sees in the present tendency toward medievalism and the 
Elizabethan a threat of change as far-reaching and perhaps as swift 
as that of the evolution of the Elizabethan playhouse from the inn- 
yard or of the stage of the comedy of manners from the platform of the 
ballroom. It is doubtless significant that this point of view is so con- 
spicuously included in the brilliant array of articles upon the French Na- 
tional Theatre and its achievements from Corneille and Moliére to the 


distinguished output of today. 


There is no illusion of grandeur in Henry Seidel Canby’s editorial sur- 
vey of the present state of English literature in the Saturday Review of 
September 11, but over the horizon, far withdrawn, there is hope. Some- 
thing that looks like decadence in England may be an uncertain and tur- 
bid movement into new channels. T. S. Eliot and the younger Auden 
and Day Lewis are at least struggling with “ideologies and principles”’ 
and forms in which to clothe them. In America the sociological period is 
still going strong; the function of literature still appears to our leaders to 
be not an art but a trick for selling opinions. Meanwhile, however, Hem- 
ingway and Sinclair Lewis have succeeded in making the American of 
today really talk, and others are busily shaping his inner and outer form. 
So that ‘when we have got over the excitement of describing, we too will 
begin to deal with ideas, and may then probably, like the English, grope 
and argue and contort ourselves” into a way ultimately destined to arrive 
at the simplicities of real literature. 


The September issue of the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians contains a 
list of fiction and nonfiction captioned “America Seen through the Eyes 
of Modern American Writers” and compiled as a reply to a somewhat 
supercilious challenge from across the water. The list, aimed as an over- 
whelmingly affirmative answer to “You do not have so many outstanding 
modern writers, do you, or at least they do not write about America, do 
they?” includes only books published between 1920 and 1936 and dis- 
tinguished by some real excellence in portrayal of this country or a sec- 
tion thereof. The fiction is divided by its regional origin: northeast, south- 
ern, north- and south-central western, and southwestern. The compilers, 
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Grace O. Kelley and Harriet M. Baumgartner, anticipate objections to 
some of their omissions, among these being, rather conspicuously, Faulk- 
ner and Hemingway. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 


In “A Challenge to American Education,” School Executive for Sep- 
tember, Carroll D. Champlin propounds four questions striking a new 
note which he thinks teachers should occasionally ask themselves: (1) To 
what extent does my state contribute to America’s reputed lack of cul- 
ture? (2) Is my state developing qualities commensurate with the chang- 
ing world? (3) In what fields of growth is my state the equal of the best 
in the country? (4) By what procedures can we discover the peculiar edu- 
cational needs of this state? 


‘What is called elementary education throughout the world does not 
in fact educate, because it does not properly inform,” says H. G. Wells, in 
his recent address as president before Section L, the education division of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Though the con- 
veying of proper information to enable one to become a rational citizen 
in this most difficult of worlds is not the sole function of education, it is 
yet important, and should be regarded as a problem in itself, its course 
mapped out and a due proportion of time assigned to it. Mr. Wells pre- 
sents a carefully worked out program which he thinks could be adminis- 
tered in the ten years of ordinary school life, allowing six hours a week (out 
of the 168) and forty weeks a year, or a total of twenty-four hundred 
hours. Beginning with the natural interests of the young child—animals, 
things and what can be done to them, facts about shelters, activities and 
ways of living—as the dawn of natural history, of physical science, of 
human history, and of economics, he builds his structure through six 
“grades,” ending with original study for work in the various fields of the 
world. 

That such a course, representing “an irreducible minimum of knowl- 
edge for a responsible human being,” might be correlated through a world 
cyclopedia and so kept accessible to the world of adults, is to Mr. Wells 
a corollary of this schedule. 


Signs are many that the values of the discussion group are impressing 
school people at various levels of the socialized curriculum, to say nothing 
of its place in adult education. ‘Since our true educational problems con- 
cern all of us,’’ remarks Frances L. Bacon in School and Society, August 
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21, “the participation of larger and larger numbers in this type of exercise 
is a major goal.” Such discussion groups have been found effective not 
only among administrative and instructional colleagues but in mixed 
groups of citizens and school officers. The article urges the organization 
of units of these sorts throughout the country, and gives a number of sug- 
gestions in regard to early problems and difficulties not infrequently en- 
countered. 


In a recently published study of the history of the universal school, 
Dr. Bagley recorded as the two most serious criticisms leveled against 
public education, its failure to enter the fight for social reform and the 
cognate struggle to put an end to war. An article by Edmund E. Day, in 
the Journal of the National Education Association for September, identi- 
fies the essential elements of American democracy as “a broad and ex- 
panding humanitarianism and a consistent use of appropriate ways of 
adjusting social differences.” Proceeding to the question, What can we 
do to fit our youth to meet these two tests of efficient citizenship? he 
gives seven objectives vital to a worthy educational program: (1) to sensi- 
tize the student to the existing social situation; (2) to cultivate in him 
impulses to act constructively about those phases of the situation which 
appear to be unsatisfactory; (3) to give him an understanding, as far as 
possible, of social structure and social process; (4) to acquaint him with 
the difficulties to be encountered in the social field; (5) to inculcate toler- 
ance for honest differences of opinion; (6) to habituate him to willing 
and effective group activity; and (7) to develop in him an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals and to the American democratic tradition. 


Teachers who have relied upon the classroom assistance of Modern Lit- 
erature will be alert to examine its successor, Everyday Reading, also a 
semimonthly which makes its bow this autumn with a table of contents 
particularly designed to attract the interest of “average and slow readers 
in the secondary-school areas.” In addition to a captivating story by G. B. 
Stern, an account of Martin Johnson’s adventures with big game in Africa, 
and an explanation of the wonders of television, this first issue contains 
new features in a lighter vein to give an even wider range of appeal among 
student readers. For teachers, an additional value will be the two stand- 
ardized reading lists provided for each pupil—one at the beginning and 
one at the end of each subscription period. 
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THE BEST SELLERS*' 
(August 16-September 13, 1937) 


FICTION 
1. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Sept. 10. L.B. . . . . . $2.50 
2. And So—Victoria, by Vaughan Wilkins. July 27. Macm. . 2.50 
3. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. July1. D.D. . . 2.75 
4. You Can’t Have Everything, by Kathleen Norris. _ 20. 
. The Nutmeg Tree, by Margery Sharp. Aug. 3. + B. a Se 


5 
6. The Seven Who Fled, by Frederic Prokosch. Aug. 26. Harp. 2.50 
7. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30, ” 


Macm. . . 3.00 
8. Twenty-four Hews a Dey, by Faith Baldwin. F. & R. 
9. Storm Girl, by Joseph C. Lincoln. Aug. 13. App.-Cent. 00 


10. The Case of the Lame — 7 Erle S. Gardner. Sept. 8. 


GENERAL 

1. Life with Mother, by Clarence Day. Aug. 23. Knopf . . . 2.00 
2. How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale soiiaait 

3. On Gilbert Head, by Elizabeth Etnier. July 6. ra B. ——— 
4. Orchids on Your Budget, by Marjorie Hillis. June 9. B.-M. . 1.50 
5. The Return to Religion, by Henry C. Link. Mar. 24, ’36. 

Macm. . . 1.75 
6. Conversation at Midnight, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. July 

21. Harp. . . 2.00 
7. Ordeal in England, by Philip Gibbs. Aug. 20. D. D. . . 3.00 
8. The Story of Ferdinand, by Munroe Leaf. Sept. 11, ’36. Viking 1.00 


9. How To Lose Friends and Alienate People, by Irving D. Tress- 
ler. Aug. 30. Stackpole. . . 1.49 
10. Live with a Man and Love It, by Anne Fisher. Aus. 17. D. M. 1.50 


* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 


BOOKS 


EFFECTIVE CONTRASTS 


The new revision of Literature and Life, Book II,‘ reflects a sincere and 
considerate awareness of the literary interests and dislikes of the younger 
high-school student. However, since this is true of all good anthologies 
of recent years, the most valuable point of comparison is to be found in 
this book’s organization. All the selections are grouped under four main 
divisions. Of these, the imaginative literature of the first section is bal- 
anced by the realistic selections of the second part. Again, the emphasis 
upon social and group themes in Part III is a contrast to the attention 
centered on the individual in Part IV. Each of these four main sections 
will be considered separately. 

The imaginative and romantic interests of adolescence will find Part I 
a satisfactory storehouse. These selections deal with the glitter and mar- 
vel of life, stressing the dreams of exotic countries, heroic and courageous 
adventure, and magical escape from routine. The section contains mys- 
teries and detective stories exciting enough to compete with the shabby 
sensationalism which so frequently lures students from literature to the 
poorer movies and radio programs. English teachers who are alert to this 
competition will find excellent help here. 

Part II stresses the realistic interpretation of life with literature which 
seeks a meaning and interest in the everyday world of ordinary people. 
The short stories, essays, and short plays of this section are wise choices, 
but this reviewer doubts the value of perpetuating Silas Marner as a 
Sophomore classic. His own experience definitely convinces him that a 
novel with less philosophy and more action appeals to students of this 
age. 

The emphasis upon mankind as a group, a phase of literature which all 
of us are anxiously studying, is found in the third section which deals 
with pioneers, immigrants, and scientific progress before approaching the 
important section on social and industrial America. Here, as in all other 
anthologies, the selections avoid the controversial issues of labor and 
capitalism by attending to the techniques of various jobs ‘n industry. 


* Edited by Dudley Miles, Clarence Stratton, R. C. Pooley, and E. Greenlaw. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1936. Pp. 694. 
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Disappointing as this always is, the rest of the selections on the pioneer, 
immigrant, and scientist will be welcomed by the teacher who tries to 
teach concepts of bravery higher than that manifested by the cowboys 
of ‘“Bar-X Ranch’ as they lynch a cattle-rustler or two. 

In the last part of the book, the child who is interested in people and 
in the mystery and wonder of personality, will revel. Humorous selections 
and two plays, She Stoops to Conquer and As You Like It, are included 
here. 

The helps and suggestions are not a waste of page space. Once again, 
the collaboration of two high-school teachers and two college professors 
has resulted in a balanced anthology which makes one say, ““Why didn’t 
we have books like this when I went to school?” 

WALTER LOBAN 
University ScHooL 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


The revised edition of Junior English in Action,’ as compared with the 
1933 edition, is characterized by certain definite changes and additions. 

In keeping with the new trends in teaching English several new fea- 
tures and new points of emphasis are added. For example, the revised 
edition devotes considerable space to creative expression, club activities, 
and various oral English activities. Such specific items as telephoning, 
making introductions, development of speaking voice, posture, good lis- 
tening, writing school notes, postcards, pantomimes, marionettes, reading 
newspapers, writing for school newspapers and magazines, sending tele- 
grams, writing constitution and by-laws for clubs, using encyclopedias, 
and use of the Dewey system and Granger’s “Index to Poetry”’ are in- 
cluded. 

The grammar has been reduced to a minimum which will function in 
writing and speaking, with the emphasis upon good speech and writing 
rather than upon knowledge of correct forms. Items are selected on the 
basis of usage and error studies. The inductive method of approach is 
used to present explanations and rules by means of illustrations and ques- 
tions which assist students in formulating their own rules and generaliza- 
tions. 


* Books I and II, by J. C. Tressler and Marguerite B. Shelmadine. Book III, by 
J. C. Tressler, Boston; D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. $1.00, $1.08, and $1.16, respectively. 
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Motivation is provided throughout in that all materials are presented 
from the standpoint of student need for certain definite skills and student 
interest in selected language activities. Cartoons by A. B. Savrann as 
well as photographic prints for illustrative purposes appeal to the interest 
of the junior high-school student. Models of expression are for the most 
part examples of speaking and writing by junior high-school students. 
These factors add greatly to the student viewpoint. Materials in all three 
books are now organized into two parts: Speaking and Writing Activities 
(Part I) and The Sentence and the Word: Your Handbook (Part 11). Such 
arrangement makes for ease in finding material. Part II may easily serve 
as a source of reference on correct usage. Book III for Grade IX provides 
for a review of functional grammar taught in Grades VII and VIII. 

New Practice Books to supplement each of the books in the series have 
been published. The practice exercises parallel the material presented in 
the respective textbooks. In a separate package are assembled mastery 
tests and a final examination to be distributed when the class or individual 
students are ready for them. 

The new and vital materials, logical organization, and psychological 
approach commend the revised editions of Junior English in Action to 


both students and teachers. 


MyrtLe GUSTAFSON 
CLAREMONT JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Animal Treasure. By Ivan T. Sanderson. Viking. $2.75. 


September Book-of-the-Month. A young man in his twenties writes this fascinating 
account of his expedition into Africa sponsored by the British Museum. On a previous 
zoblogical expedition to the Dutch East Indies he became convinced that knowledge of 
living animals under natural conditions is more valuable than collections of specimens. 
And so he writes vividly of vermin, of horrible creeping and crawling things, of frogs 
and more frogs, of the killing of a gorilla—‘‘a sad old man”—of the flying world in the 
upper forest, of little wading birds; in the background are the teeming jungle and the 
friendly blacks. Clever original drawings by the author illustrate the strange wild life. 


The House in Antigua. By Louis Adamic. Harper. $3.00. 


An Adventure in Beauty is the subtitle to this rare, not-to-be-missed book. Louis 
Adamic, author of The Native’s Return, spent last winter in that increasingly popular 
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region, Guatemala. He lived for a time in an earthquake-destroyed house recently most 
wisely restored and now considered one of the most interesting homes in the world. 
Charmed by the atmosphere of the house and the town, My. Adamic made extensive 
research into its four-century history. Through this incomparable story of the house 
and the town runs a thread of the discerning author’s philosophy and thoughts on civili- 
zation. This restoration he found symbolical of what can be built out of ruin. 


The Education of Hyman Kaplan. By Leonard Q. Ross. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

That “animated brother,” Mr. Kaplan, was first introduced to enthusiastic readers 
through the pages of the New Yorker. In the Night Preparatory School for Adults, 
Mr. Kaplan was a pupil in the English class of perplexed Mr. Parkhill, who “often 
wondered whether there wasn’t something sacrilegious in trying to impose the iron 
mold of English upon so unfettered an intelligence as that of Mr. Kaplan,” to whom 
“dip ideas” were more important than grammar and spelling. 


Old London. By E. F. Benson. Appleton-Century. $5.00. 

Each of these four volumes, boxed, depicts a period in the life of Benson’s beloved 
London; e.g., Georgian period: the story of a pompous old nobleman, his town life in 
and on his country estate; Victorian period: Janet Taylor, left a widow, wishes to 
capitalize her talent as a seamstress but her family prefers poverty to disgrace; mid- 
Victorian period: a socially ambitious “trade” family is exploited by impoverished 
nobility; Edwardian period: a spinster devotes her life to making people happy and 
thereby drives to desperation those upon whom she showered attentions. 


Victoria 4:30. By Cecil Roberts. Macmillan. $2.50. 

In this interesting glimpse of a cross-section of life we see passengers at a London rail- 
way station whose labeled baggage betrays their destination. We are told something of 
their personalities, their problems, and their perplexities, and many of them we meet 
again when their lives converge or cross as each moves onward to his destiny. 


One Life, One Kopeck. By Walter Duranty. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

Duranty, author of J Write as I Please, has been Moscow correspondent for the 
New York Times for seventeen years and speaks the language of the Soviet leaders. 
In One Life, One Kopeck (“Life Is Not Worth a Rap”) he follows the bloody fortunes of 
a peasant lad, page in the castle of a nobleman, who secures some education, is sent to 
Siberia, escapes, joins the Bolsheviks, and becomes soldier, worker, and spy. 


Ferment. By John T. MacIntyre. Farrar & Rinehardt. $2.50. 

The author of Steps Going Down has written a well-named social study of the artisan 
class, of political corruption, and of easy money. The Browns are a family not easily 
forgotten. 


The Tide of Time. By Edgar Lee Masters. Farrar & Rinehardt. $3.00. 

Mr. Masters says: “This book is intended in part to show how good human material 
can be swept by the tide of time into shallows and onto shoals.” The book, well named, 
requires leisurely reading. It deals with community life in detail, beginning with the 
settlement of an Illinois town about 1822 and following the tide of time through the 
World War. What, he concludes, in the final estimate makes a man’s life admirable? 
It is that he shall have done his duty, and his duty is the “claims of the day.” 
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The Citadel. By A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Hatter’s Castle and The Stars Look Down won a large and enthusiastic group of read- 
ers for Dr. Cronin. The Cftadel is the very convincing and readable story of Andrew 
Mason, a self-educated young physician whose creed was “Take nothing for granted.” 
He won the hearts of the poor in a colliery town, but the high standards which he 
brought to his profession were ridiculed by his grasping superiors. Moved by their 
example, he craved, for a time, material success even at the cost of sacrificing his ideals. 
Written by a successful doctor, the book has value as a criticism of some phases of his 
profession. 


Remembering Laughter. By Wallace Stegner. Little, Brown. $1.25. 

Winner of $2,500 Prize Novelette Contest conducted by Little, Brown. The Pro- 
logue gives a picture of a man’s funeral, and of his gaunt, angular widow of forty-seven 
who looks sixty. We are taken back over the years to see her devastating Calvinistic 
self-righteousness ruin the lives of her family. 


The Collected Poems of Sara Teasdale. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Poems previously scattered through eight volumes are brought together in this one 
volume. All of those which the author, who ranks among America’s best women poets, 
wishes preserved are here. An attractive photograph of Miss Teasdale is included. 


A Letter to Robert Frost and Others. By Robert Hillyer. Knopf. $2.00. 


Mr. Hillyer was the 1934 Pulitzer prize winner. The letter to Frost is a friendly, 
gossipy epistle. Most charming is ‘““A Letter to My Son,” which is full of humor and 


fatherly counsel. 
Go not to war,—there’s not a cause that gives 


Life to the soldier who no longer lives. 
No eloquence in long enduring stone 
Makes unknown soldiers, to the future known. 


Bulwark of the Republic: A Biography of the Constitution. By Burton J. Hen- 
drick. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

The American Constitution is, save for the Magna Charta, the oldest unaltered 
system of government in existence. A prologue treats of changes in nations and forms 
of government in recent times. By reviewing such cases as Marbury v. Madison, the 
Dartmouth College case, and the Dred Scott Decision, as well as the history of famous 
jurists, he gives a perspective that enhances our respect for the past and our hopes 
for the future. 


The Greatest Norman Conquest. By James Van Wyck Osborne. With maps. Dut- 
ton. $5.00. 

“Here is the story of the remarkable achievement of a few knights from Normandy 
who—while William the Conqueror was invading England—mastered Sicily and the 
southern half of Italy, teeming with the wealthiest and most highly civilized races of 
the Mediterranean.” Mr. Osborne has based his account upon original documents from 
the archives of the Vatican and of monasteries, and upon his research among races and 
customs in obscure southern Italy. 
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The Tranquil Heart: Portrait of Giovanni Boccaccio. By Catherine Carswell. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 


Catherine Carswell has written a very readable, very human biography of the author 
of the Decameron; she stresses the fact that he was a notable lover and politician, that 
he wrote avowedly for “the instruction and delight of women... . . ” “The world be- 
longs to men—and men to women.” He wrote the first biography, the first psychological 
novel, and the first epic; with Petrarch, he laid the foundations for European literature. 


Saints and Rebels. By Eloise Lownsbery. Longmans. $2.50. 


Here are brief biographies of twelve men and women who have embraced the cause 
of human justice during the last five hundred years. The spirit of the book is expressed 
in “Seize the sword of knowledge, with it and with love the universe is conquerable.” 


New Letters in America. By Horace Gregory. Norton. $2.00. 


The first of a series to be published twice yearly, this volume includes contributions 
by young and unknown writers from all parts of America and some from abroad. These 
young authors show a keen interest in both the realities and the values of the present 
and an ambition to improve social conditions. 


Fables for Parents. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Harcourt. $2.50. 

A collection of short stories whose themes are the relations between children and 
parents. It should prove enlightening to adults. 
Little Lion: Mieke. By Brand Whitlock. Appleton-Century. $1.00. 

This lovable dog story exhibits the tenderness and loyalty developed by devotion 
to a pet. 
Storm Girl. By Joseph C. Lincoln. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

This is another dramatic Cape Cod story by the author who has done much to endear 
Cape Cod to American readers. 
The Langworthy Family. By Elizabeth Corbett. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 


In this family novel, the author of The Young Mrs. Meigs presents kind old Colonel 
Langworthy, with his selfish daughter, wife, and her relatives, in a typical small town 
of the nineties. 


American Stuff. Anonymous. Viking. $2.00. 


Here are stories, essays, and poems by fifty writers and sixteen artists who have jobs 
in art projects in W.P.A. All sections of the country are represented. Selections are 
chosen both for artistic worth and for representation of a wide range of interests. Folk- 
lore collected for W.P.A. guidebooks is included. 


Rolling Along in Song. Edited by J. Rosamond Johnson. Viking. $3.50. 


A chronological survey of American negro music. There are eighty-seven arrange- 
ments of negro songs, including ring shouts, spirituals, work songs, jail songs, street 
cries, and blues. 
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Men and Marvels in the XVIIth Century. By Arthur W. Fox. Fortuny. $3.00. 


Includes a great variety of persons and scenes, some famed, some known only to the 
antiquarian. Ben Jonson and Suckling, Bishop Joseph Hall (“A Puritan Bishop”), and 
Sir Henry Martin, a regicide who wrote love letters, are all here. Waller’s plot and a 
scene in the Long Parliament when Charles I tried an unsuccessful job of browbeating, 
place the reader in the political atmosphere of the time; the strange case of the hanging 
and resuscitation of Anne Greene introduces him to the almost incredible brutalities 
and superstitions of the people’s life. 


Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats, 1820-1824. Edited by Fred Edgcumbe, 
resident of the Keats Memorial House, Hampstead. 

These thirty-one letters, mysteriously come to light more than a hundred years after 
they were written, constitute a valuable addition to Keatsiana, giving new insight, hap- 
pily most favorable to the character of Keats’s fiancée. Though the family of Keats’s 
sister turned over all the poet’s letters to the British Museum, no trace existed of these 
documents until in 1934 a “life-long collector of Keats” bequeathed them with the rest 
of his collection to the Memorial House, on condition that the gift remain anonymous. 


Representative Essays of Matthew Arnold. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. K. 

Brown. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Arnold’s place as a critic is looked at anew in these pages, with results honorable to 
the subject though with no attempt to conceal or minimize the truth that he “dates.” 
The nine essays chosen are partly from his most famous—Sweetness and Light, The Func- 
tion of Criticism, Marcus Aurelius, Wordsworth, and The Study of Poetry—and partly 
from work not so well known. 


The Philosophy of Religion vs. the Philosophy of Science. By Albert Eagle. Print- 
ed for private circulation. 

The writer of this book is a lecturer in mathematics in the Victoria University of 
Manchester, England. His object is ‘to expose the worthlessness and absurdity of some 
of the conventional conclusions of modern science.” He pays his respects to physicists, 
psychologists, and biologists, with “‘a special broadcast to mathematical physicists 
only.” 


Joaquin Miller, Literary Frontiersman. By Martin Severin Peterson. Stanford 

University Press. $2.50. 

The author does not contend that his subject was a great poet; he considers him a 
significant figure in American poetry. Truly of the West, as Bret Harte was not, Miller 
had real contact with frontiersmen and helped them to interpret their life and their 
world. Conventional as was his diction, his songs have indigenous qualities. 


Carroll’s Alice. By Harry Morgan Ayres. Columbia University Press. $2.00. 

An address made on occasion of the celebration at Columbia University of the cen- 
tenary of Lewis Carroll’s birth, at which Mrs. Alice Liddell Hargreaves, the original 
‘*Alice,”” was guest of honor. The essay traces assumptions made by the author in re- 
gard to the nature of children. 
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FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century. By Holgar Pedersen. Translated 
by John Spargo. Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


Major among the advances in the science of languages during the period is the de- 
velopment of phonetics and its application to the new problems involved. Other notable 
features have been the introduction to the world of scholars of the ancient languages of 
India and Iran; the studies of great linguistic groups of modern Europe; continued work 
on the classical languages; inscriptions; methods of comparative linguistics; and lin- 
guistic affinities of the Indo-Europeans. 


Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, Vol. XIX. Edited for 
the division of modern languages by John A. Walz, chairman, German; Bart- 
lett Jere Whiting, English; Louis Francis Solano, Romance languages. Har- 
vard University Press. 

Among these recondite studies are Swift’s earliest political tract, Sir William Tem- 
ple’s essays, ““A Balzac-Sandeau Episode,” colloquial Old and Middle English, Lessing’s 
Emilia Galotti in the light of his Hamburgische Dramaturgie, broadside-ballad versions 
of the songs in Restoration drama, and “Did Dante Know the Vision of St. Paul?” A 
list at the end of the book gives titles and authors of doctoral dissertations in the di- 
vision of modern languages from February to June, 1936. 


Shakespeare and the Arts of Design. By Arthur H. R. Fairchild. University of 
Missouri Press. $1.25. 
Not Shakespeare’s influence upon the arts of design—that is, architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting—but their influence upon him is the subject of this study, made 
from the viewpoint of a Shakespearian scholar and not of an authority on those arts. 


American Writers: A Series of Papers Contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine 
(1824-1825) by John Neal. Edited with Notes and Bibliography by Fred 
Lewis Pattee. Duke University Press. $3.00. 

Behind these papers lies a powerful personality of importance to the history of 
American letters. Poe held Neal “second among our men of indisputable genius,” 
Jeremy Bentham made him a member of his household, Blackwood’s “fell for him” 
without reservations, and all England became aware of at least one American who filled 
their magazines and molded their thinking of American literature. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol. XXII. Collected 
by Helen Darbishire. Clarendon Press. $2.75. 


Eight monographs, narrowly confined within 158 pages. With the exception of the 
record of an experiment in textual reconstruction (in “The Ow! and the Nightingale”) 
and a study of Walter Hilton and the mystical tradition in England, these are concerned 
with eminent English writers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—Addison and 
Wordsworth, brought into connection with Kant; Coleridge; Lamb; Jane Austen; one 
on Donne; and one on modern poets. 
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The Early Wordsworth, (Presidential address, 1936, before the English Associa- 
tion.) By E. de Selincourt. Oxford University Press. $1.00. 
A booklet of twenty-five pages, occupying itself with the Juvenile. Poems, or Poems 
Written in Youth, as the poet describes them. 


Swift’s Marriage to Stella: Together with Unprinted and Misprinted Letters. By 

Maxwell B. Gold. Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

New evidence is the basis for reopening this famous problem. The conclusion reached 
is that Swift and Stella were married about the year 1716 and that Swift offered to 
acknowledge the marriage publicly. Pathological unfitness is adduced as the reason 
why the marriage was not consummated. 


Robert Frost: A Bibliography. By W. B. Shubrick Clymer and Charles R. Green. 

Foreword by David Lambuth. Jones Library, Inc. 

A limited edition of 650 copies, of which 150 are printed on handmade paper and 
autographed by Mr. Frost. The outcome of six years’ labor, it pretends to no originality 
of pattern but to a high degree of accuracy and care. The Foreword is an appreciation 
out of the common of “Frost the poet who is Frost the man . . . . whose speech is not 
about living, it is living.” 


The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. XVI. Edited for the English Associa- 
tion by Frederick S. Boas and Mary S. Serjeantson. Oxford University Press, 


1935- $3.75. 
FOR THE TEACHER 


The Changing Curriculum: The Joint Yearbook of the Department of Supervision 
and Direction of Instruction of the National Education Association and the 
Society for Curriculum Study. By the Joint Committee on the Curriculum. 
Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

“A report of progress,” explains the chairman of the Joint Committee, Professor 
Henry Harap, of George Peabody College. Part I includes the theoretical bases of the 
curriculum and certain general aspects of planning for curriculum development. Part 
II is an appraisal of outstanding cases of curriculum development in state, county, and 
city school systems and in individual schools and classrooms. 


A Century of the Universal School. By William C. Bagley. Macmillan. $1.00. 

This little volume is of the Kappa Delta Pi series, its eighty-two pages being an ex- 
pansion of a lecture delivered before the Society. The two most serious criticisms of mass 
education, as developed in the United States, Europe, and the Orient, are that it has 
not reduced war or worked for a better social order. Its most serious problem is to 
provide kinds of instruction which will justify and accomplish the keeping of young 
people in school who would normally go out to work at the ages of fourteen, sixteen, 
and eighteen years. 


The Stutterer Speaks. By Conrad F. Wedberg. Valley Fine Arts Press. $1.50. 


A small volume of 128 pages. The author, himself a stutterer until the age of thirty, 
gives generously and unflinchingly of his own experience, which has led him through 
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intrenched difficulties to fluent and unhampered speech. His message is that fluency is 
but a means to an end, desirable but unimportant except as it has a part in the develop- 
ment of the whole personality. 


How Adults Read. (Sup. Ed. Mono. 45.) By Guy Thomas Buswell. University 
of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

An experiment with one thousand adults representing education levels from Grade 
IV to college, most of them out of school for ten years or more. Besides the analysis of 
the reading abilities of the subjects, remedial techniques were applied to determine to 
what extent each might be improvable by short but intensive training. Professor Bus- 
well is impressed with the danger now developing of overcomplication of the remedial 
programs proposed. 


European Universities. By Charles Edward Thomas. Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
$2.00. 

A brief but attractively presented account of observations of undergraduate life in 
Europe extending over five years. The institutions described are Leyden, Innsbruck, 
Heidelberg, Brussels, the English public schools—Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, Eton— 
and the English “‘university idea,” mostly drawn from Oxford. 


Democracy in Denmark. By Josephine Goldmark. Rendered into English by 
Alice G. Brandeis. National Home Library Foundation. $0.25. 


Agriculture, milk production, and the working of co-operatives in these two fields, 
as also in allied occupations, industrial development, social insurance, and education. 
Part II of this little volume is Dr. A. H. Hollman’s well-known monograph on the Folk 
High School, esteemed the best exposition of Denmark’s famous adult-education move- 
ment. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Adventures in Literature, Book II. Edited by J. M. Ross. Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.32. 

The outstanding feature of this collection is a condensed version of Two Years before 
the Mast, done by a scenario writer of Hollywood. Evangeline is given in its entirety. 
There are a substantial proportion of narrative poems and short stories, eight biogra- 
phies, some essays and short poems, and two one-act plays—Lord Dunsany’s Evil Kettle 
and Lady Bell’s dramatization of Hans Christian Andersen’s Emperor’s New Clothes. 
Seventy per cent of the selections are prose and 60 per cent by modern writers. The 
humorous is distinctly featured. Decidedly alluring to young readers. 


Plays and the Theatre. Edited by Russell Thomas. Little, Brown. $1.68. 


The range of inclusions stretches from Sophocles to today. Each play is preceded 
by a two- to six-page account of the age and nation from which it sprang. Thus, before 
the Antigone goes ‘“The Oldest Theatre in the World.” Six plays illustrate the brief 
disquisition on “The Contemporary Theatre”: Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the 
Queen, Besier’s The Barretts of Wimpole Street, O’Neill’s In the Zone, Kelly’s Poor Au- 
brey, and Wilbur Daniel Steele’s The Giant Stair. Twenty pages are given to the tech- 
nique and forms of the drama. 
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How They Started. Edited by Elisabeth B. Hamilton. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

An interestingly delimited book, both as to the men chosen and as to what is told 
about them. No extrinsic reason, save perhaps variety in the fields in which the sub- 
jects achieved distinction, governed the selection of these nine: Davy Crockett, John D. 
Rockefeller, Hans Christian Andersen, Lincoln, Lincoln Steffens, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Sherman, Dwight Morrow, and Audubon, but all were distinguished by a common 
trait—determination. 


Roads To Travel. Edited by Hardy R. Finch and Marion T. Parker. Harper. 

One of the first-fruits in high-school publications of the “Experience Curriculum in 
English.” An intriguing collection of essays and essay-length excerpts from dis- 
tinguished writers on things to see and places to go. Specimen selections are “A Peak 
in Darien,” from Richard Halliburton’s New Worlds To Conquer, and Some Swiss Impres- 
sions by Albert Bigelow Paine. 


The Story of English Literature. By Reuben Post Halleck. American Book. 


The author of New England Literature and The Romance of American Literature 
presents this book as distinguished by its attention to the twentieth century, and pecul- 
iarly to drama. A supplementary list of modern authors is a useful feature. 


Vocabulary Building. By J. M. Steadman. Turner E. Smith & Co. 


Printed in 12-point type and written in familiar style, this little velume should 
readily take and hold the attention of young students to the fascination of words. A 
wide range of well-devised exercises follows the brief explanations of compounds, 
synonyms, antonyms, origin of proper and Christian names, etc. 


Self-Improvement in Reading. By W. B. Pitkin, H. C. Newton, and O. P. Lang- 


ham. McGraw-Hill. $0.56. 

A practice booklet of 122 detachable pages, punched for inclusion in an adjustable 
cover. As the title indicates, it is intended for the desk of the student. The thirty-four 
reading selections are accompanied by suggestions challenging the reader to concentra- 
tion on one or more specific problems of reading, such as speed, mastery of the main 
thought, structure of the paragraph, and increase of eye-span. 

Bunyan’s “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Part I. Edited by R. W. Jepson, headmaster of 
the Mercers’ School, Holburn. Longmans, Green. $0.80. 

A reprint of the second edition. 

Easily Staged Plays for Girls: Nine Non-royalty Plays. Compiled by S. Sylvan 

Simon. Samuel French. $1.50. 

The removal of the royalty octopus will secure a hearty welcome to this little group 
of plays, never before published. 

Thrillers: Seven New Non-royalty Plays for Men and Boys. Compiled by S. Syl- 
van Simon. Samuel French. $1.50. 

Almost as much needed as the plays for the girls. 
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